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WHEN  CHARLES  ELIOT  CLOSED 


HE  DID  THIS  UNIVERSITY  A FAVOR 


BY  JAMES  O’TOOLE 
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DEBUNKED 


The  slippery  business  of  history-telling  is  aptly 
exemplified  in  the  slippery  history  of  Henry  Ford’s 
maxim,  “History  is  bunk,”  an  aphorism  cited  for 
nearly  a century  in  collections  of  familiar  quotations  and 
eternally  and  sacrilegiously  embedded  in  Brave  New  World 
as  “that  beautiful  and  inspired  saying  of  Our  Ford’s.”  And  all 
despite  the  fact  that  “history  is  bunk”  was  something  Ford 
never  quite  said. 

Hardly  a man  who  took  positions  on  intellectual  matters, 
Henry  Ford  (1863-1947)  had  virtually  no  public  record  as  a 
historiographer  until  he  sat  for  a Chicago  Tribune  interview 
in  May  1916.  A pacifist  who  had  sailed  to  Norway  in  1915 
on  a quixotic  mission  to  engage  neutral  nations  in  mediat- 
ing an  end  to  World  War  I,  Ford  was  pressed  by  the  Tribune 
reporter  to  back  off  his  opposition  to  the  development  of 
American  military  force.  After  all,  opined  the  reporter,  it 
was  only  fear  of  the  British  navy  that  had  kept  Napoleon 
from  crossing  the  channel.  Replied  Ford,  according  to  a 
published  quote  he  never  disputed,  “I  don’t  know  whether 
Napoleon  did  or  did  not  try  to  get  across  and  I don’t  care. 
It  means  nothing  to  me.  History  is  more  or  less  bunk.  It’s 
tradition.  We  don’t  want  tradition.  We  want  to  five  in  the 
present  and  the  only  history  that  is  worth  a tinker’s  dam  is 
the  history  we  make  today.” 

As  expressions  of  circa- 1916  American  isolationism 
went,  Ford’s  view  was  entirely  unremarkable  (and  very  like 
that  of  the  Tribune’s  editorial  page),  both  for  its  faith  in  the 
present  moment  and  sure  contempt  for  decadent  European 
“tradition.”  (Read:  royalty  + snails  for  dinner  = Verdun.) 
And  Ford’s  expression  might  well  have  passed  unnoticed 
had  not  the  Tribune,  in  June,  published  a follow-up — an  edi- 
torial that  proclaimed  “Henry  Ford  Is  an  Anarchist.” 

The  spur  to  the  editorial  was  news  that  employees  of  Ford 
called  up  as  members  of  the  Michigan  National  Guard  to 
serve  on  the  Mexican  border  (a  military  action  the  Tribune, 
in  this  case,  favored)  “will  lose  their  places. . . . If  Ford  allows 
this  rule  of  his  shops  to  stand  he  will  reveal  himself  not 
merely  as  an  ignorant  idealist  but  as  an  anarchist  enemy  of 
the  nation  which  protects  him  and  his  wealth.” 

Ford  asserted  libel — contesting  the  claims  that  he  was  an 
“anarchist”  and  “ignorant”  and  asking  $1  million  in  dam- 
ages. The  trial,  held  in  a rural  Michigan  courthouse  and  last- 
ing more  than  three  months,  became  a national  story,  with 
Ford’s  hired  reporters  and  editors  issuing  daily  press  reports 
alongside  those  carried  by  the  newspapers.  Of  particular 


delight  to  readers  was  the  Tribune’s  decision  to  directly  dis- 
pute Ford’s  claim  that  he  didn’t  suffer  from  “ignorance” — its 
lawyers  holding  him  on  the  stand  for  eight  days  while  they 
tried  to  ascertain  what  he  knew,  and  finally  achieving  this 
denouement: 

Q:  You  know  about  business? 

A:  I don’t  know  about  business.  Know  just  a little. 

Q:  But  you  don’t  know  very  much  about  history. 

A:  Not  very  much  about  history. . . . 

Q:  But  history  was  bunk,  and  art  was  no  good?  . . . That  was 

your  attitude  in  1916? 

A:  I did  not  say  it  was  bunk.  It  was  bunk  to  me,  but  I did 

not  say — 

Q:  It  was  bunk  to  you? 

That  was  enough.  “History  ‘Bunk’  Says  Ford,”  became 
the  headline,  and  the  rest  was  history.  Ford,  it  should  be 
noted,  won  his  libel  suit;  though  the  jury  of  mostly  farmers 
awarded  him  six  cents  in  damages  before  they  returned  to 
their  plows. 

THAT  HISTORY-TELLING  IS  A TREACHEROUS  BUSINESS 

has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  serious  historians,  who’ve 
been  arguing  for  centuries  about  what  approach  to  their 
trade  is  best  suited  to  arriving  at  truth.  Was  history  a “cycli- 
cal” matter?  Did  members  of  the  Annales  School  hold 
the  secret  (they  were,  after  all,  French)?  Or  how  about 
“parametric  determinism,”  a Marxist  bon-bon?  And  now 
there’s  cliometrics,  described  as  a combination  of  “histori- 
cal macrosociology,  economic  history/cliometrics,  math- 
ematical modeling  of  long-term  social  processes,  and  the 
construction  and  analysis  of  historical  databases  [aimed  at] 
discerning]  the  truths  that  lie  beneath  the  patterns.” 

It  may  be  that  it  takes  something  like  cliometrics  to 
discern  truth  in  the  pattern  of  Henry  Ford’s  relationship 
to  history,  which,  following  the  libel  trial,  was  expressed 
in  a brief  intellectual  dalliance  with  a lunatic  who  held  that 
John  Wilkes  Booth  had  lived  a long  secret  life  after  escaping 
Federal  troops  (he  claimed  he  had  the  mummified  corpse 
to  prove  it)  and  then  flowered  over  years  in  the  financing 
and  development  of  the  Greenfield  Village  museum,  Ford’s 
idealized  19th-century  American  town,  an  expression  of 
history  as  a matter  of  utmost  significance. 

Jim  O’Toole’s  effort  to  discern  pattern  and  truth  in  a sig- 
nificant episode  in  the  history  of  Boston  College  begins  on 
page  12.  — BEN  BIRNBAUM 
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CLASS  ACTS 

I was  thrilled  to  see  the  inclusion  of  Pete 
Wilson  in  William  Bole’s  article,  “Master 
Teachers”  (Fall  2011).  During  my  sopho- 
more year  I remember  the  funny  faces  that 
fellow  CSOM  students  made  when  I told 
them  I liked  financial  accounting.  “Well, 
I’ve  got  Pete  Wilson,”  I'd  say,  and  they’d 
all  sigh,  “Ohhh,  that  makes  sense.”  The 
enthusiasm  Pete  showed  for  the  subject 
matter,  in  our  8:30  a.m.  section  no  less, 
was  inspiring  and  refreshing. 

My  enduring  memory  of  Pete,  how- 
ever, will  always  be  our  final  class  of  the 
semester.  As  he  does  with  each  of  his 
financial  accounting  sections,  he  held  an 
extra  long  class  where  he  offered  his 
candid  perspective  on  the  stresses  of  the 
job  search  and  of  choosing  a career. 

Most  important,  he  told  us,  was  to  make 
sure  we  do  what  we  love.  With  many 
of  my  classmates  tearfully  saying  good- 
bye, 1 remember  thinking  how  lucky  I was 
to  have  had  a professor  who  so  clearly 
followed  his  own  advice. 

Ryan  Kiracofe  ’1 1 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Re  “Master  Teachers”:  One  day  as  I stood 
up  to  leave  her  class.  Dr.  Judith  Shindul- 
Rothschild  asked  if  I had  a minute.  She 
went  on  to  ask  what  I thought  of  her 
class,  how  everyone  was  responding  to 
the  new  layout,  whether  she  could  make 
any  adjustments,  and  if  the  grading  was 
fair  enough.  She  recorded  my  responses, 
and  invited  me  to  e-mail  any  further 
thoughts.  This  encounter  exemplifies  why 
Dr.  Rothschild  is  a “master  teacher.”  She 
constantly  works  to  improve  herself  and 
her  classes. 

MargaretVeroneau  ’12 

Boston  College 

In  William  Bole’s  article,  Dan  Harrington, 
SJ,  was  recognized  (yet  again),  and 
deservedly  so.  In  my  time  at  the  School 
of  Theology  and  Ministry,  I took  Dan’s 
classes  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and 
post-exilic  books  of  the  Bible.  It  was  not 


uncommon  for  my  hand  to  ache  from 
taking  so  many  valuable  notes.  What  the 
article  doesn’t  mention,  however,  is  that  in 
the  face  of  a serious  illness  (about  which 
Dan  was  immediately  upfront  with  his 
students),  he  never  missed  a single  day 
of  school.  No  classes  were  cancelled,  he 
was  still  the  first  one  in  the  9 Lake  Street 
building  every  morning,  he  still  pored  over 
books  for  New  Testament  Abstracts,  and 
graded  students’  papers  on  the  day  they 
were  turned  in. 

Dan  Cosacchi,  MTS’ 10 
Chicago,  Illinois 

The  article  citing  Diana  Pullin’s  excep- 
tional teaching  brought  back  my  days  in 
her  classroom  and  the  time  she  gave  me  as 
the  third  reader  for  my  dissertation.  Dr. 
Pullin  creates  an  environment  that  allows 
all  of  her  students  to  construct  meaning 
through  rigorous  discourse.  Although  it 
has  been  a few  years  since  I have  sat  in  her 
classroom,  her  work  continues  to  resonate 
with  me  often,  as  I try  to  view  my  own 
work  though  the  lens  that  she  helped  me 
to  create. 

Victor  D.  Mercurio  ’89,  EdD.’07 
East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

The  writer  is  superintendant  of  the  East 
Greenwich  Public  Schools. 

Diana  Pullin  gently  but  firmly  leads  educa- 
tion graduate  students  and  law  students 
into  the  world  of  legal  reasoning,  chal- 
lenging them  to  express  their  ideas  more 
clearly  and  precisely  than  some  have  ever 
been  required  to  before. 

Jidie  Margetta  Morgan,  JD’06,  Ph.D.’lO 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  writer  is  a policy  analyst  with  the 
Postsecondary  Education  Program  at  the 
Center  for  American  Progress. 

JUSTICE 

Re  "The  Whole  Truth,”  by  Mary-Rose 
Papandrea  (Fall  201 1):  Most  of  us  who 
scribble  notes  on  a pad  for  a living  are  told 
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from  the  first  day  we  walk  into  a news- 
room that  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan 
establishes  the  “actual  malice”  standard 
for  libel.  Step  over  that  line,  and  you'll 
have  your  notepad  taken  away — not  to 
mention  your  career.  I’m  ashamed  to  say 
that  until  reading  Professor  Papandrea’s 
article,  I had  no  idea  the  fuss  was  over  an 
advertisement. 

Some  25  years  ago,  I met  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan,  the  author  of  that 
landmark  opinion,  in  his  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  chambers.  He  asked  me  what  I did 
for  a living,  and  I told  him  I was  a reporter 
for  a weekly  newspaper  in  Queens,  New 
York.  He  wondered — with  awry  smile 
that  suggested  he  knew  the  answer — if 
there  was  a judge  in  Queens  who  shared 
his  name.  Indeed,  there  was,  I told  him, 
smiling  along.  Some  months  before, 
Queens  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
C.  Brennan  had  been  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  prison  for  taking  cash  bribes  to  fix 
criminal  cases  while  on  the  bench. 

Justice  Bremian  told  me  a friend  had 
sent  him  a newspaper  clipping  about  the 
corrupt  Justice  Brennan;  the  story  had 
been  accompanied  by  his  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  photo.  So,  the  judge  told  me,  he 
called  the  paper’s  editor  and  pointed  out 
to  him  that — oops — he’d  run  the  wrong 
picture. 

The  editor  (I’d  name  his  paper,  but  I 
fear  committing  libel — without  “actual 
malice,”  of  course)  was  deeply  apologetic 
and  promised  it  would  never  happen 
again.  "Don’t  worry,”  Justice  Brennan 
assured  him.  "I  have  no  grounds  to  sue.  I 
wrote  the  decision  in  Times  v.  Sullivan." 

Thomas  Zambito  ’85 

Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Zambito  is  a staff  writer  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

BACK  STAGE 

As  a theater  major,  I was  delighted  to 
read  “Mishaps  and  Miracles:  Tales  from 
Robsham  Theater,”  BCM’s  fall  2011  inter- 
view with  Stuart  J.  Hecht  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Robsham’s  30-year  anniversary.  I 
don’t  doubt  that  theater  students  spend 
more  time  within  Robsham’s  walls  than  in 
their  dorm  rooms.  It  was  in  this  comfort- 
able atmosphere  that  my  strongest  friend- 
ships were  born. 


The  Robsham  also  fosters  extraordi- 
nary relationships  between  student  and 
teacher,  transforming  the  department  into 
a family.  And  as  in  every  family,  stories 
grow  into  legends,  to  be  passed  down.  A 
frequent  highlight  of  my  frantic  school  day 
might  involve  an  impromptu  tale  from  a 
professor  at  the  coffee  maker,  or  a passing 
anecdote  at  the  snack  machine.  We  heard 
of  near  catastrophes,  and  we  hoped  not  to 
repeat  them.  But  we  couldn’t  be  too  per- 
fect, or  we  would  leave  no  stories  of  our 
own  behind. 

Sarah  Lucie  ’09 

New  York,  New  York 

I remember  rehearsing  an  Irish  play  in  a 
pub,  going  on  a cast  retreat  in  Maine,  and 
listening  to  the  OJ  Simpson  verdict  over 
the  radio  in  the  costume  shop.  Robsham 
was  a home  away  from  home  for  many  of 
us.  And  to  those  who  say  a theater  major  is 
useless  in  the  real  world,  I’ve  been  pulled 
over  four  times  since  graduation  and 
haven’t  gotten  a ticket  yet. 

Courtney  Heins  ’98 

Los  Angeles,  California 

SLEIGHT  OF  HAND 

Kudos  to  Andrew  Nelson  for  his  excellent 
Boston  College  memorabilia  collection 
and  to  photographer  Gary  Gilbert  for  his 
images.  The  Led  Zeppelin  ticket  “floating” 
on  its  end  is  really  great.  Most  impressive 
are  the  old  football  ticket  stubs  in  several 
rows  that  appear  to  be  standing.  I'd  be 
interested  to  learn  how  he  accomplished 
these  looks  and  how  much  time  it  took 
him.  Nice  attention  to  detail  by  someone 
who  clearly  loves  his  work. 

Drew  Massey  ’92 

Denver,  Colorado 

Gary  Wayne  Gilbert  agrees  to  share  one 
trade  secret:  The  Led  Zeppelin  ticket  is  “float- 
ing” thanks  to  a clamp  on  the  top  corner, 
which  cannot  be  seen  in  the  frame. 

JOHN  ROMEO  REMEMBERED 

Re  Ben  Birnbaum’s  tribute  to  John  Romeo 
in  the  Fall  201 1 Linden  Lane:  A few 
years  ago,  I took  an  assignment  at  Boston 
College  that  moved  me  to  the  Facilities 
area  to  work  on  the  campus  master  plan 
for  a year.  My  office  was  on  the  first  floor 
of  St.  Clement’s,  not  far  from  John’s 


office.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
after  he’d  passed  my  office  dozens  of 
times  barking  out  orders  to  the  project 
managers  (PMs),  he  arrived  at  my  door. 
My  office  was  very  welcoming,  with  color- 
ful rugs  and  a number  of  side  chairs  for 
guests.  John  chose  to  stay  in  the  doorway. 
He  gruffly  informed  me  that  he  was  sorry 
if  I had  found  any  of  his  “discussions”  with 
the  PMs  offensive  (they  were  more  like 
outbursts  up  and  down  the  hall).  But,  he 
said,  I would  have  to  understand  this  was 
the  way  it  was,  and  I would  just  have  to  get 
used  to  it. 

I assured  him  that  I had  heard  or  said 
myself  many  of  the  things  I heard  him  say 
over  the  course  of  the  week.  I did  observe 
that  he  had  an  interesting  management 
style,  which  he  told  me  was  designed  to 
call  one  PM  out,  but  also  make  sure  the 
rest  of  them  overheard  him,  so  he  could 
make  his  point  all  at  once  for  everyone. 

He  also  told  me  that  I could  bring  none  of 
that  “touchy-feely  business”  from  Student 
Affairs  with  me.  When  I told  him  that 
I was  probably  the  least  “touch-feely” 
person  in  my  whole  division,  he  seemed 
unconvinced. 

From  that  point  on,  I made  it  a point  to 
give  John  a hug  whenever  possible.  And 
I must  say,  once  I returned  to  Student 
Affairs  and  would  have  occasion  to  see 
him,  he  welcomed  the  hug.  One  of  my 
prized  possessions  is  the  hard  hat  he  gave 
me  when  I left  Facilities.  I gave  him  a roll 
of  police  tape  to  run  down  the  hallway,  to 
separate  the  PMs  (the  serious  people,  in 
his  view)  and  the  architects  and  designers 
(the  “artsy”  people  in  his  view). 

Carole  Hughes,  PhD. ’99 

Boston  College 

The  writer  is  an  associate  dean  and  director 
of  the  Office  of  Graduate  Student  Life. 

Correction:  In  the  photograph  on  page  29 
of  “Master  Teachers”  (Fall  201 1 ),  the  Tax  I 
students  at  center  and  right  were  misidenti- 
fied.  They  are  Michael  Meidinger  and  Stacia 
Kroetz,  both  third-years. 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
and  must  be  signed  to  be  published.  Our 
fax  number  is  (617)  552-2441;  our  e-mail 
address  is  bcm@bc.edu. 
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President  Leahy  was  among  nine  Catholic 
leaders  in  education  cited  by  the  White 
House  for  service  to  their  institutions 
and  communities.  )?(  Exercising  its  pre- 
emptive legal  right,  Boston  College 
purchased  a set  of  website  names  that 
featured  “Boston  College”  or  one  of 
its  other  trademarks  joined  to  the  newly 
established  “dot-xxx”  domain.  )fC 
Prudential  Financial  became  the  sponsor 
of  a Boston  College  National  Retirement 
Risk  Index,  which  tracks  the  percent  of 
workers  “at  risk  of  failing  to  maintain 
their  standard  of  living  in  retirement.” 

The  index  currently  stands  at  5 1 percent, 
and  is  produced  by  the  Carroll  School’s 
Center  for  Retirement  Research.  )fC  A 
record  34,000  students  applied  for  entry 
into  the  class  of  2016.  )K  To  the  dis- 
appointment of  Eagle  fans,  and  acting 
against  a Heights  columnist’s  recommen- 
dation that  he  choose  “another  year  of 
Baja  chicken  paninis”  over  a year  of  pro- 
fessional football,  junior  Luke  Kuechly, 
a marketing  major,  decided  to  enter  the 
NFL  draft,  from  which  he  is  expected 
to  be  plucked  in  the  first  round  at  great 
expense  to  whoever  does  the  plucking. 

\\  The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
and  Hunter  College  have  received  a grant 
from  UNICEF  to  develop  national  cur- 
ricula for  social  workers  in  Afghanistan. 

About  to  celebrate  their  publication’s 
100th  anniversary,  editors  of  this  year’s 
Sub  Turri  have  embarked  on  a campaign 
to  convince  100  percent  of  seniors  to  sit 


for  portraits  taken  by  the  yearbook,  up 
from  the  average  of  60  to  70  percent  in 
recent  years.  Students  played  basket- 
ball, danced,  and  collected  leftovers  from 
the  dining  halls  while  benefiting  cancer 
research,  a hospital  in  the  Congo,  and  the 
Greater  Boston  Food  Bank,  respectively. 
According  to  the  University’s  govern- 
ment affairs  office,  Boston  College  stu- 
dents spend  more  than  375,000  hours  as 
volunteers  a year.  English  Professor 
Suzanne  Matson  received  a National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  fellowship  for 
fiction  writing,  for  a novel  in  progress. 
Among  other  significant  faculty  awards, 
chemist  Eranthie  Weerapana  received 
both  a $300,000  Smith  Family  Award 
in  biomedical  research  and  a $450,000 
Damon  Runyon-Rachleff  Innovation 
award  for  her  studies  of  biological  sys- 
tems. A student  group  calling  itself 
BC  Students  for  Dental  Health  turned 
up  on  the  public  sidewalk  adjoining 
McElroy  Commons  to  distribute  dental 
floss  alongside  representatives  from  BC 
Students  for  Sexual  Health,  who,  as  is 
their  particular  habit,  were  distributing 
condoms  in  protest  of  Boston  College’s 
policy  of  not  offering  birth  control  devices 
through  its  student  health  center.  Floss 
is  not  available  at  the  center  either.  )?C 
Asked  by  a roving  Heights  reporter  to 
name  the  Disney  princess  with  whom 
they  “most”  identified,  three  of  four  (male) 
students  selected  Jasmine,  of  the  Aladdin 
series,  while  the  last  named  Sleeping 
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early  birds— Some  645  high  school  students  who  received  early-action  admission  attended  Admitted  Eagle  Day  on  January  20.  Coming  from  30  states, 
the  potential  Eagles  gathered  at  Conte  Forum  for  breakfast  (along  with  1 ,200  parents  and  siblings),  then  dispersed  across  campus  for  presentations  on 
academic  life— with  topics  ranging  from  the  curricula  of  the  schools  to  international  study  and  research  opportunities.  After  lunch,  admittees  toured  fresh- 
man residences  and  talked  with  representatives  of  Career  Services,  Academic  Advising,  ROTC,  and  Student  Services.  Above,  at  the  start  of  the  day,  Sarah 
Padial  and  her  mother,  Glori  Alvarez,  of  Puerto  Rico,  check  in  with  Mary  French,  an  associate  director  in  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admission. 


Beauty  “because  I love  sleeping.”  The 
Heights  also  replaced  its  “marketplace”  sec- 
tion with  a department  called  Metro  devot- 
ed to  local  Boston  news.  )f(  Michael  Pratt, 
a Carroll  School  professor  who  directs 
the  doctoral  program  in  organizational 
studies,  has  been  named  the  inaugural 
O'Connor  Family  Professor,  established 
by  David  P.  ’86  and  Maureen  O’Connor. 

)K  More  Hall  offices — fundraising,  finan- 
cial management,  and  human  resources — 
were  relocated  to  two  rehabbed  buildings 
on  the  Brighton  Campus:  the  former 
chancery  building  (now  called  the  Alumni 
Center)  and  a St.  John’s  Seminary  building 
once  used  to  house  students  and  offices. 
The  Alumni  Association  joined  fundrais- 
ing in  the  Alumni  Center  following  a 
comfortable  22-year  exile  on  the  Newton 


Campus.  Plans  call  for  More  Hall,  the  first 
home  of  the  Law  School  when  it  relocated 
from  downtown  in  1954,  to  be  replaced 
by  a student  residence.  Also,  the  artificial 
turf  at  Alumni  Stadium  will  be  replaced  in 
late  spring  following  seven  years  of  round- 
the-year  pounding  by  football  players  and 
athletes  sheltered  by  “the  bubble.”  )?(  The 
University  tied  with  Duke  at  number  two 
according  to  NCAA  calculations  of  gradu- 
ation achievement  by  varsity  athletes  at 
Football  Bowl  Subdivision  schools.  The 
second  place  score  was  97.  Notre  Dame 
led  the  group  with  a score  of  99. 

Students  at  the  School  of  Theology  and 
Ministry  founded  Lumen  et  Vita , an  online 
journal  of  theology.  Sample  article  title: 
“The  Human  as  Encounter:  Karl  Barth’s 
Theological  Anthropology  and  a Barthian 


Vision  of  the  Common  Good.”  ^ Boston 
College  has  approved  a plan  for  the  place- 
ment of  water  bubblers  in  residence 
halls  that  don’t  provide  kitchen  facilities 
and,  most  pertinently,  sinks  that  aren’t  in 
bathrooms.  )f(  “Yellow  Man”  Michael 
Judd  T 3,  the  student  who  for  three  years 
cavorted  at  Boston  College  games  dressed 
in  yellow  spandex  (he  used  to  have  a com- 
panion in  maroon),  has  hung  up  the  elas- 
tane.  Referring  to  his  graduation  two  years 
hence,  Judd  told  the  Heights,  "I  have  to  be 
a real  person  soon,  which  is  absolutely 
terrible.”  )f(  The  second-best  quote  of 
the  last  quarter  goes  to  Seth  Reiss,  head 
writer  for  the  Onion,  who  in  a public  talk 
in  Devlin  Hall  noted  that  his  newspaper 
“makes  the  news  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
news  to  happen.”  — Ben  Birnbaum 


photograph:  Caitlin  Cunningham 
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from  left:  Murphy,  Crawford,  Heffernan,  and  Siva  Vaidhyanathan  of  the  University  of  Virginia 

Different  now 


By  Dave  Denison 

Scholars  and  a tweeting  audience  examine 
how  the  Web  has  changed  us 

What  happens  when  you  bring 

together  10  well-informed  think- 
ers to  talk  about  the  effects  of  the  Internet 
on  culture  and  democracy?  You  get  at 
least  20  points  of  view — the  pros  and  the 
cons — each  convincingly  expressed. 

Or  so  it  seemed  following  an  after- 
noon of  dizzying  discussion  among  three 
sets  of  panelists  at  the  fall  symposium  of 
the  Massachusetts  Foundation  for  the 
Humanities,  on  Saturday,  November  19. 
The  event,  titled  “Cyberspace  and  Civic 
Space:  The  Influence  of  the  Internet  on 
Our  Democracy,”  drew  an  audience  of 
some  300  to  Robsham  Theater,  where 
attendees  were  able  to  register  their  reac- 
tions and  questions  via  Twitter  (all  posted 
on  a large  “Wall  of  Tweets”  monitor  in  the 
Robsham  lobby).  This  was  the  eighth  time 
Boston  College  has  hosted  the  annual  big- 
question  symposium;  previous  topics  have 
included  the  legacy  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  the  relationship  between  the  citizen 


and  the  soldier  in  a democracy,  and  the 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  afternoon’s  first  panel  (“The 
Political  Impact  of  the  Internet”),  activ- 
ist and  author  Eh  Pariser  said  he  was  of 
two  minds  on  the  subject.  Describing 
the  upside,  he  told  of  his  experience  as 
a 20-year-old  working  in  information 
technology  in  Belmont,  Massachusetts, 
who,  shortly  after  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
September  1 1,  2001,  created  a website 
calling  for  “moderation  and  restraint” 
in  a multinational  response,  rather  than 
U.  S. -initiated  military  strikes.  Within  two 
weeks,  he  recounted,  half  a million  people 
in  192  countries  visited  the  site,  which 
later  became  part  ofMoveOn.org,  a popu- 
lar liberal  activist  site  that  Pariser  led  as 
executive  director  until  2008. 

Pariser  said  he’s  still  awed  by  the  fact 
that  “a  kid  without  any  power  or  any  con- 
nections or  any  money  could  connect 
with  half  a million  people.”  But  in  recent 


years  he’s  become  alarmed  at  the  ways 
large  companies  control  information, 
the  subject  of  his  201 1 book,  The  Filter 
Bubble:  What  the  Internet  Is  Hidingfrom 
Yon.  “The  rhetoric  is  that  there’s  been  this 
tremendous  democratization  and  decen- 
tralization,” Pariser  said.  “In  fact,  that’s 
not  what’s  happening.”  Pariser’s  concern 
is  that  “a  new  set  of  gatekeepers,”  such 
as  Google  and  Facebook,  has  a powerful 
influence  over  what  information  is  avail- 
able and  how  it  gets  shared. 

Two  of  his  fellow  panelists  gave  simi- 
larly mixed  assessments  of  the  Web.  Mike 
Klein,  cofounder  and  CEO  of  the  Sunlight 
Foundation,  told  of  his  organization’s 
efforts  to  make  government  documents — 
from  campaign  finance  records  to  the  min- 
utes of  Congressional  committees — read- 
ily available  online.  He  cited  his  group’s 
work  in  posting  the  financial  holdings 
reports  of  senior  members  of  Congress 
and  how  the  discovery  that  former 
Illinois  Representative  Dennis  Hastert 
experienced  a $2.8  million  gain  in  his  net 
worth  led  to  revelations  that  Hastert  had 
steered  federal  highway  funding  in  a way 
that  increased  the  value  of  his  Illinois  real 
estate  holdings. 

Evgeny  Morozov,  a visiting  scholar 
at  Stanford  University,  said  his  concern 
is  "how  to  avoid  getting  digitally  sun- 
burned.” One  of  the  problems  in  the  infor- 
mation age,  he  said,  is  that  technologies 
can  be  used  by  governments  for  nefarious 
purposes.  Surveillance  software  can  track 
activists,  and,  in  some  authoritarian  states, 
he  said,  governments  train  and  pay  pro- 
government  bloggers. 

MOVING  FROM  EXPLICITLY  POLITICAL 
concerns,  the  second  panel  focused  on 
the  social  impact  of  the  Internet  and  the 
third  one  on  the  cultural  impact.  "Data  has 
become  like  our  air,”  said  Kate  Crawford, 
an  associate  professor  in  media  research 
at  the  University  of  New  South  Wales.  "It 
can  be  our  sustenance,  but  also  pollution.” 
A new  industry  is  developing,  she  noted, 
to  analyze  the  massive  amounts  of  Web- 
generated information  commonly  known 
as  Big  Data.  A person’s  social  interac- 
tions, Web-browsing  activities,  and  online 
purchasing  take  on  more  importance  to 
“data  farmers” — and  raise  more  privacy 
concerns — when  they  are  combined  over 
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photograph:  Justin  Knight 


time.  “You  can  get  a really  intimate  picture 
of  someone’s  life,”  Crawford  said. 

Jonathan  Zittrain,  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  Law  School  and  author  of  The 
Future  of  the  Internet — and  How  to  Stop 
It  (2008),  picked  up  on  this  trend,  saying 
that  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  one  can 
now  track  down  information  “also  means 
we  tend  to  not  think  of  it  as  anything  that’s 
affecting  other  people  about  whom  we 
might  care,  even  if  they  are  strangers.” 
Zittrain  sees  the  possibility  for  a kind  of 
“dehumanization”  in  “virtual”  technology. 

A recurring  question  throughout  the 
day  had  to  do  with  how  much  of  the  work 
of  politics  can  be  done  in  cyberspace. 

Mike  Klein  touched  on  the  importance  of 
direct  physical  activism.  People  can  regain 
their  influence  on  Congress,  he  said,  but 
not  by  “sitting  on  our  butts  in  front  of  a 
computer.  The  Internet  can  facilitate,  but 
it  can’t  do  it  all  by  itself.” 

In  one  Q&A  period,  Ben  Piche,  23, 
a graduate  of  UMass- Amherst,  who 
works  in  technology  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  spoke  about  the  way 
online  activism  blurs  traditional  national 
boundaries.  Asked  later  to  elaborate,  Piche 
said,  “If  you  want  to  enact  civic  change, 
you  don’t  do  it  through  the  traditional 
channels  any  more.  You  have  to  recognize 
that  there  are  real  political  entities  online 
that  may  not  be  represented  by  political 
parties,  but  they  are  ‘nations’  that  have  to 
be  recognized  and  addressed  as  nations.” 

Memory  Holloway,  who  teaches  in 
the  MFA  program  at  UMass-Dartmouth, 
questioned  the  effectiveness  of  online  edu- 
cation. She  said  later  that  she  is  skeptical 
about  whether  electronic  connectedness 
can  ever  replace  what  happens  in  a class- 
room. “What  do  [students]  want?”  she 
reflected.  “They  want  more  time  with  the 
professor.  They  want  to  hear  one  another. 
They  want  to  laugh  in  class.  I teach  a film 
class — they  want  to  watch  them  together. 
They  want  to  go  to  the  film  with  you.” 

PERHAPS  THE  DAY’S  MOST  UNABASH- 
edly  celebratory  remarks  about  the  Inter- 
net came  from  Virginia  Heffernan,  a 
former  New  York  Times  writer,  now  with 
Yahoo  News,  who  is  working  on  a book  to 
be  called  “Magic  and  Loss:  The  Pleasures 
of  the  Internet.”  In  comments  during  the 
second  panel  discussion  and  during  an 


address  at  a dinner  in  Gasson  100  follow- 
ing the  symposium,  Heffernan  bypassed 
what  she  called  the  common  “discourse 
of  power”  and  described  her  early  experi- 
ences with  chat  rooms  and  video  games. 
“My  experience  is  more  about  pleasure,” 
she  said.  “The  Internet  is  the  great  master- 
piece of  human  civilization,”  Heffernan 
declared,  though  she  admitted  that  there 
are  times  she  feels  nostalgia  for  old  tech- 
nologies. “I’ve  hooked  up  my  land  line 
again.  I’ve  missed  my  Filofax,”  she  said. 

Asked  by  an  audience  member  whether 
“pleasure”  is  a useful  standard  of  analysis, 


Heffernan  said  she  meant  her  remarks  as 
“a  little  bit  of  a corrective” — away  from 
what  she  sees  as  the  analytical  trap  in 
which  people  ask,  "Is  this  a good  thing 
that’s  going  to  save  the  world,  or  a bad 
thing  that’s  going  to  ruin  us?  . . . It’s  time 
we  started  to  stop  worrying  and  learn  to 
love  the  Internet.”  ■ 

Dave  Denison  is  a Boston-based  writer. 


Watch  the  complete  symposium 
"Cyberspace  and  Civic  Space"  at  Full 
Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


Oral  argument 

Boston  College  finds  itself  at  the  center  of  a legal  struggle  with  potential  conse- 
quences for  the  privacy  of  academic  research,  the  future  of  oral  histories,  and  the 
Irish  justice  system.  At  issue  is  the  Belfast  Project,  an  oral  history  of  Irish  republican 
and  loyalist  paramilitarists  begun  in  2001  and  archived  at  Boston  College's  Burns 
Library.  Between  2001  and  2006,  under  the  project  direction  of  Irish  journalist 
Ed  Moloney,  ex-IRA  member  Anthony  McIntyre  and  loyalist  Wilson  McArthur  con- 
ducted some  40  interviews  with  the  understanding  that  the  interviews  would  be  kept 
confidential  during  the  interviewee's  lifetime  "to  the  extent  allowed  by  U.S.  law." 

In  May  of  last  year,  the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  British 
government  under  a mutual  legal  assistance  treaty,  subpoenaed  the  interviews  of 
two  individuals,  former  IRA  members  Brendan  Hughes  and  Dolours  Price.  A second 
subpoena  requesting  additional  materials  relating  to  the  1972  killing  of  a Belfast 
woman  was  served  in  August.  Boston  College  filed  motions  to  quash  both  subpoenas, 
citing  threats  to  academic  freedom  and  what  a past  president  of  the  Oral  History  As- 
sociation, in  a supporting  affidavit,  called  a "genuinely  chilling  effect  on  oral  history 
scholarship."  The  University  did,  however,  turn  over  the  interview  with  Hughes,  who 
had  died  and  whose  interviews  had  been  the  subject  of  a 2010  book  by  Moloney. 

U.S.  District  Judge  William  C.  Young,  on  December  16,  denied  the  University's 
motions,  but  agreed  to  the  University's  request  to  review  the  interview  materials  in 
camera  to  balance  the  legitimate  law  enforcement  interests  against  the  interest 
in  protecting  confidential  academic  research  materials.  On  December  27,  the  judge 
ordered  the  release  of  the  Price  materials,  and  on  January  20,  after  a private  review  of 
the  remaining  IRA  tapes,  further  ruled  that  Boston  College  must  release  portions  of 
the  interviews  of  seven  additional  interviewees  in  response  to  the  second  subpoena. 
Independently,  Moloney  and  McIntyre  received  a stay  on  the  release  of  materials  to 
the  British  government  pending  a hearing  from  the  First  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
on  the  denial  of  their  motion  to  intervene  in  the  case,  scheduled  for  April  2012. 

Responding  to  the  January  20  decision,  University  spokesperson  Jack  Dunn  '83 
said,  "Boston  College's  sole  intention  with  the  Belfast  Project  was  to  be  the  reposi- 
tory of  an  oral  history  endeavor  that  would  provide  a valuable  resource  for  historians 
and  scholars  seeking  an  understanding  of  the  Troubles.  We  have  asked  the  judge  to 
weigh  our  interest  in  protecting  academic  research  against  the  government's  interest 
in  meeting  its  treaty  obligations  with  the  United  Kingdom.  While  the  judge  has  ruled 
that  the  Dolours  Price  tapes  are  relevant  to  an  ongoing  investigation  in  Northern 
Ireland,  the  University  has  filed  an  appeal  of  his  second  ruling  regarding  the  seven 
IRA  interviews  because  they  appear  to  have  limited  probative  value  to  the  investiga- 
tion. Our  appeal  will  likely  be  heard  in  May  or  June."  —Thomas  Cooper 
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Graph  prepared  by  Christopher  Khan  '13,  vice-president  of  the  Boston  College  Investment  Club 


CLOSE-UP:  INVESTING  AHEAD  OF  THE  CURVE 


A picture  may  be  worth  a thousand 
words,  but  this  chart  is  worth  about 
$61,000.  That's  the  gain  produced  by  the 
stock  portfolio  of  the  student-run  under- 
graduate Boston  College  Investment  Club 
(BCIC)  from  July  2004  to  October  2011. 

At  any  given  time  during  that  period,  the 
portfolio  could  be  found  outperforming 
the  S&P  500,  usually  by  a range  of  3 to 
15  percent.  Over  the  seven  years,  it  bet- 
tered the  benchmark  by  13  percent. 

The  BCIC  originated  in  1982,  when 
economics  major  Bill  Doty  '84  proposed 
forming  an  organization  in  which  stu- 
dents would  invest  their  own  money, 
says  Harold  Petersen,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  the  group's 
faculty  advisor  for  its  first  18  years. 
Petersen  didn't  think  that  would  work 
because  seniors  would  be  cashing  out 
at  graduation,  but  he  told  Doty  about 
another  school  where  alumni  had  raised 
money  for  students  to  invest.  Doty,  who 
would  go  on  to  become  a wealth  man- 
ager, "brought  me  a written  proposal  the 
next  day,"  recalls  Petersen. 


BCIC  began  investing  in  fall  1983, 
using  $15,000  donated  by  alumni. 
Additional  capital  amounting  to  about 
$81,000  was  contributed  in  subsequent 
years,  but  the  club  hasn't  sought  do- 
nations in  more  than  a decade.  At  the 
end  of  2011,  the  portfolio's  value  hov- 
ered around  $300,000.  The  club  is  now 
advised  by  Jeffrey  Pontiff,  the  James 
F.  Cleary  professor  of  finance.  Like 
Petersen,  Pontiff  stays  out  of  investment 
discussions  and  decisions  saying,  "It's 
the  students'  organization." 

Young  investors  are  known,  in  gen- 
eral, for  high-risk,  high-return  strategies, 
but  the  structure  of  the  450-member 
BCIC  helps  harness  such  impulses  into 
plays  for  the  medium  and  long  term. 
Changes  in  the  portfolio,  which  is  offi- 
cially part  of  the  University's  endowment 
(but  as  a policy  matter  has  remained 
untapped),  are  pitched  at  the  club's 
weekly  meetings  by  BCIC  members,  then 
passed  by  a majority  vote  of  attendees. 
"If  I had  to  identify  the  club  with  one 
philosophy,"  says  Jamie  Zhang  '12,  cur- 


rently the  club's  risk  manager,  “it  would 
most  likely  be  CARP— Growth  at  a Rea- 
sonable Price”  — a strategy  popularized 
by  Peter  Lynch  '65,  who  from  1977  to 
1990  achieved  an  average  annual  return 
of  29  percent  as  the  manager  of  Fidelity's 
Magellan  Fund.  The  club  has  had  many 
productive  buys,  including  early  positions 
in  Microsoft,  EMC,  and  Timberland.  But 
the  second  stock  the  club  purchased,  a 
Mexican  restaurant  chain,  fell  67  percent 
relative  to  the  S&P,  and,  more  recently, 
an  investment  in  Casual  Male  evaporated 
when  that  company  went  bankrupt. 

During  2011,  the  club  sold  6,740 
shares  of  six  companies,  including  Jet 
Blue  and  ConocoPhillips,  and  bought 

I, 195  shares  of  four  different  stocks, 

among  them  Caterpillar  and  Lowes.  "We 
really  pick  stocks  that  are  at  a climactic 
point,"  said  Christopher  Khan  '13,  the 
club's  vice  president,  "meaning  some- 
thing big  is  going  to  happen,  whether 
it's  good  or  it's  bad."  — J.M.  Berger 

J. M.  Berger  is  a writer  in  the  Boston  area. 
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from  left:  Brenna  Strauss,  William  Augu,  Jessica  Coblentz,  Lucia  Kim,  and  Seamus  Coffey 

Interest  group 


By  William  Bole 

No  credit,  no  grade,  just  a talking  lunch 

The  reading  list  for  the  student  lunch 
on  December  5 included  Franklin 
Roosevelt’s  1941  “War  Message  to 
Congress,”  Dwight  Eisenhower’s  1953 
inaugural  address,  and  George  W.  Bush’s 
2002  State  of  the  Union  (which  introduced 
“Axis  of  Evil”  into  the  lexicon).  As  nine 
undergraduates  and  four  graduate  students 
gathered  around  the  table  in  the  red  brick 
Tudor  Revival  that  houses  the  University’s 
Boisi  Center  for  Religion  and  Public  Life, 
Jessica  Coblentz,  a first-year  theology 
doctoral  student,  posed  the  first  question: 
“During  times  of  national  crisis  and  war, 
what  is  the  role  of  religion?”  Coblentz 
pointed  to  Abraham  Lincoln’s  second 
inaugural  address,  delivered  as  the  Civil 
War  neared  its  end,  and  quoted  Lincoln 
on  North  and  South:  "Both  read  the  same 
Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God;  and  each 
invokes  his  aid  against  the  other. . . . The 
prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered; 
that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 

The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.” 


So  began  the  second  meeting  of  a 
yearlong,  non-credit,  interdisciplinary 
seminar  that  focuses  on  the  question: 

“Is  God-talk  a requirement  in  American 
politics?”  First  offered  during  2010-11, 
the  Student  Symposium  on  Religion  and 
Politics  convenes  in  the  Boisi  conference 
room  over  sandwiches  on  six  Mondays 
between  November  and  April.  No  faculty 
are  present,  only  students  (the  predomi- 
nant majors  represented  this  year  are 
international  studies,  philosophy,  political 
science,  and  theology).  Brenna  Strauss, 
a Ph.D.  student  in  political  science,  leads 
the  seminar  and  selects  the  readings 
with  associate  director  Erik  Owens,  who 
teaches  courses  at  the  University  in  theol- 
ogy and  international  studies.  Strauss  is  a 
graduate  of  St.  John’s  College  in  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  known  for  its  “great  books” 
curriculum  and  for  educating  through  stu- 
dent-led conversation.  The  God-talk  semi- 
nar borrows  features  of  this  approach, 
such  as  naming  a student  coleader  for  each 


meeting  who  gets  things  rolling  with  a 
question,  as  Coblentz  did.  No  papers  are 
required,  no  grades  are  given. 

For  the  November  14  session,  read- 
ings included  a 1 783  sermon  by  John 
Witherspoon,  Calvinist  preacher  and  pres- 
ident of  what  is  now  Princeton  University; 
George  Washington’s  first  inaugural 
and  his  farewell  address;  John  Adams’s 
1798  presidential  proclamation  calling 
for  a day  of  “solemn  humiliation,  fast- 
ing, and  prayer”;  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
purpose  of  the  symposium,  according  to 
Owens,  is  to  throw  historical  light  on  con- 
temporary questions  involving  “the  place 
of  God  and  faith  in  political  rhetoric.” 

Wrestling  with  such  issues  was  what 
attracted  Seamus  Coffey  T2,  an  interna- 
tional studies  major.  After  taking  a class 
on  religion  and  politics  in  the  United 
States  last  spring  during  a semester  in 
Paris  at  the  Institut  d’Etudes  Politiques, 
he  enrolled  in  Owens’s  fall  2011  theology 
course,  Ethics,  Religion,  and  International 
Politics.  When  a flyer  went  around  the 
class  announcing  the  symposium,  "I 
jumped  at  it,”  says  Coffey.  Lucia  Kim  T3, 
who  majors  in  philosophy  and  political 
science,  says  she  also  “loves  to  talk  about 
these  issues”  and  seized  the  opportunity 
because  generally  when  she  gets  together 
with  friends  “it’s  not  dinner  talk.” 

During  the  symposium’s  first  meet- 
ing in  November,  which  focused  on  “The 
Founding  and  Nation  Building,”  Strauss, 
quoting  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
asked,  “Is  it  true  that  'all  men  are  created 
equal’  and  ‘endowed  by  their  creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights’?” 

Nichole  Flores,  a doctoral  candidate 
in  theological  ethics,  spoke  up  to  suggest 
another  way  of  reading  the  Declaration’s 
claim:  "Is  it  possible  to  say  all  people  have 
equal  dignity ?” 

Jo  Kassel  T3,  a political  science  major 
and  a Boisi  undergraduate  research  assis- 
tant, brought  up  Thomas  Hobbes,  who 
held  that  in  the  state  of  nature  there  is  no 
inequality — it  is  this  natural  condition  that 
provides  the  basis  for  human  rights. 

Claire  Kairys  T2,  an  undergraduate 
research  assistant  at  the  Boisi  Center  and 
an  international  studies  and  philosophy 
major,  suggested  that  the  Founders  were 
actually  making  a subtler  claim,  that 
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human  beings  have  a “rational  ability  to 
discern  their  rights.” 

Which  led  Gregoire  Catta,  a recently 
ordained  Jesuit  priest  from  France  who  is 
pursuing  a sacred  theology  doctorate  in 
moral  theology  at  the  School  of  Theology 
and  Ministry,  to  conclude  with  a slight 
chuckle  that  the  Declaration’s  “truths” 
were  not  so  “self-evident”  after  all. 

This  spring,  the  meetings  will  explore 


Doo-wah 

By  Alex  Bloom 

An  alumni  reunion  for  singing  the  old  songs 


Ninety-two  current  and  former 

members  of  the  Bostonians,  the 
University’s  oldest  a capella  group,  assem- 
bled in  a Devlin  lecture  hall  on  December 
10  for  a concert  celebrating  the  ensemble’s 
25th  anniversary.  The  two-hour  perfor- 
mance of  songs  by  the  likes  of  Rodgers 
and  Hart,  Billy  Joel,  and  Tady  Gaga  drew 
alumni  singers  from  1 7 states  and  three 
countries,  with  the  longest  journey  made 
by  Chris  Fuller  ’94  and  his  wife,  Touisa 
Turner  ’96,  who  returned  from  Romania, 
where  Fuller  is  a software  consultant. 

Tom  Teyden  ’94  organized  the  reunion, 
which  is  held  every  five  years.  He  made 
the  trip  from  Detroit,  where  he  is  a sports 
anchor  on  the  local  news.  The  alumni  had 
a morning  rehearsal,  then  held  a standing- 
room-only  warm-up  in  a Devlin  classroom 
an  hour  before  the  evening’s  show,  with 
the  pitch  pipe  of  Nashville  songwriter 
David  Petrelli  ’00  punctuating  the  warm 
greetings  of  reconnecting  classmates. 

At  the  performance  proper,  genera- 
tional groupings  sang  in  chronological 
order,  oldest  first.  The  overhead  lighting 
dimmed,  and  strings  of  holiday  lights, 
which  wreathed  the  front  blackboard, 
framed  the  groups  of  1 5 to  20  individuals 
in  a warm  glow  as  they  sang  in  the  well 
of  the  lecture  hall.  "Blue  Moon”  gave  way 
to  the  Pretenders’  "These  Are  Days”  and 


how  specific  national  issues — immigra- 
tion, social  welfare,  race,  and  public  moral- 
ity— are  imbued  with  religious  tones. 

The  Boisi  Center  is  sponsoring  a similar 
seminar  for  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni,  also 
steered  by  Strauss.  None  of  these  meet- 
ings are  “just  about  the  facts  you  learn,” 
says  Owens.  They’re  about  fostering  “a 
way  of  talking  to  other  people”  on  conten- 
tious issues  in  the  body  politic.  ■ 


to  Usher’s  “OMG.”  Young  children — 
Bostonians  offspring — danced  in  the  aisles, 
and  some  performances  began  with  shouts 
of  “Hi  Daddy!”  One  soloist  consulted  his 
iPhone  for  lyrics  (to  Barenaked  Tadies’ 
“The  Old  Apartment”),  but  there  were  few 
hiccups.  Members  seemed  to  slip  smoothly 
back  into  their  roles,  resurrecting  beats 
and  harmonies.  “You  hear  these  voices 
[and]  you  remember  them  being  in  your 


ear,”  explained  Adam  Umhoefer  ’03,  a 
senior  project  director  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  Equal  Rights  in  Los 
Angeles.  As  classmates  sang  with  class- 
mates, Tom  Leyden  observed  “Forty-year- 
olds  become  20-year-olds.  Thirty-year-olds 
become  18-year-olds.” 

George  Gonser  ’86,  who  founded  the 
group  in  1986  with  a dozen  voices,  was 
struck  by  the  “level  of  sophistication” 
of  the  current  Bostonians,  who  took  the 
stage  last.  Varsity  Vocals,  a national  orga- 
nization promoting  a capella,  recently 
selected  the  18-member  group’s  rendition 
of  “OMG”  for  its  annual  album,  The  Best 
of  College  A Capella — the  sixth  time  the 
Bostonians  have  been  honored  since  2001. 

The  show  concluded  with  singers 
from  across  the  years  joining  together 
for  a few  standards,  including  Stephen 
Stills’s  “Love  the  One  You’re  With.”  Erin 
McKenna  ’12,  the  Bostonians’  current 
president,  describes  what  happened  next: 
“Everyone  was  singing  the  instrumental 
part,  and  members  that  had  ever  had  one 
of  the  solos  in  the  song  went  up  to  the 
microphones.  We  wound  up  with  about 
six  or  seven  soloists  at  a time;  the  mikes 
probably  weren’t  necessary.”  ■ 

Alex  Bloom  is  a Boston-based  writer. 


l-or  a video  or  tne  Bostonians  reunion, 
go  to  Full  Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


Lori  (Trespicio)  Regan  '01  solos  on  "Respect"  during  the  Devlin  Hall  concert. 
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Advances 


From  the  laboratories 


Early  warning  systems 


A major  research  push  among  scientists  involved  in  nanotechnology  targets 
the  development  of  devices  to  detect  cancers  and  other  diseases  in  their 
earliest  stages.  Researchers  at  several  universities  have  recently  reported  on 
designs  for  nanosensors  able  to  recognize  minute  amounts  of  proteins  in  blood 
and  other  fluids  whose  presence  is  indicative  of  cancer  cells  elsewhere  in  the 
body.  Boston  College's  Dong  Cai,  a research  associate  professor  in  the  biology  department,  working  in  collaboration  with  members 
of  the  University's  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  departments  and  the  Institute  of  Nanoscience  and  Nanotechnology  at  Central 
China  Normal  University,  has  developed  an  electrochemical  nanosensor  that  is  able  to  identify  such  biomarkers  by  their  distinct 
molecular  imprints. 

Described  in  the  August  2010  issue  of  Nature  Nanotechnology,  the  sensor  resembles  a forest  of  tiny  150  nanometer-wide  carbon 
tubes  — each  about  1/1, 000th  the  width  of  a human  hair— embedded  in  a resin,  which  provides  support  and  separation  for  the  tubes. 
The  tips  of  the  tubes,  left  exposed,  are  coated  with  a microscopic  layer,  15  nanometers  thick,  of  polyphenol,  a non-conductive  poly- 
mer. The  polyphenol  is  intentionally  pocked  with  silhouettes  of  the  specific  protein  that  researchers  are  looking  for.  When  molecules 

of  the  protein  are  present,  they  populate  the  imprints  like 
fitted  puzzle  pieces,  shielding  the  tubes  from  electrical 
charges  in  the  environment.  When  the  proteins  are  not 
present,  the  holes  remain  empty  and  an  electrical  current 
can  flow  through  the  nanotubes  and  be  picked  up  by  wires 
layered  on  the  substrate  beneath  them.  By  measuring  the 
difference  in  electrical  impedance,  researchers  can  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  the  protein. 

Cai  and  his  colleagues  have  employed  the  new  sensor 
to  spot  the  human  ferritin  protein  hFtn  (a  storer  of  iron) 
at  concentrations  as  low  as  1x10  ” grams  per  liter.  When 
the  researchers  challenged  their  device  to  recognize  the 
same  protein  bent  into  a different  conformation,  or  to  by- 
pass proteins  from  similar  families  (horse  ferritin  instead 
of  human,  for  example),  the  sensor  was  capable  of  discern- 
ing the  proper  (though  misshapen)  protein  and  rejecting 
the  imposters. 

Cai's  team  credits  much  of  the  sensor's  capabilities  to 
the  use  of  polyphenol,  which  allows  the  formation  of  an 
extremely  thin,  non-conductive  coating.  In  addition,  the 
polyphenol  has  a stable  chemical  composition  that  allows 
it  to  form  well-defined  imprint  cavities  and  to  bind  tightly 
to  proteins. 

To  demonstrate  the  design's  clinical  potential,  Cai  test- 
ed the  sensor's  ability  to  distinguish  a protein  associated 
with  the  human  papillomavirus  (HPV),  implicated  in  human 
cervical  cancer.  The  sensor  was  capable  of  recognizing  the 
HPV  protein  and  ignoring  other  proteins,  suggesting  its 
applicability  in  disease  diagnostics  as  well  as  in  monitor- 
ing treatment  efficacy.  —Emily  Harrison 

Emily  Harrison  is  a Boston-based  writer. 


Sensory  perception 

Taste,  smell,  and  temperature— the  ability  of  animals  to 
distinguish  these  sensations  is  made  possible  by  tiny  pro- 
teins in  the  membranes  of  certain  nerve  cells.  Called  "ion 
channels,"  these  pores,  which  are  a couple  of  atoms  wide, 
can  open  or  close  when  stimulated,  allowing  ions  — charged 
atoms— in  the  body  to  flow  into  and  out  of  the  neurons.  This 
flow  alters  the  overall  electrical  charge  of  the  cell,  starting 
a chain  of  electrochemical  events  that  sends  information 
though  the  nervous  system  and  into  the  brain. 

Many  of  these  ion  channels  respond  to  more  than  one 
stimulus.  In  fruit  flies,  for  example,  a channel  called  TRPA1 
can  sense  both  heat  and  noxious  chemicals,  but  exactly  how 
TRPA1  differentiates  between  the  two  stimuli  has  not  been 
well  understood. 

In  the  January  5,  2012,  issue  of  Nature,  Boston  College 
biologist  Marc  Muskavitch  and  a team  of  coauthors  from 
Brandeis  University  published  a study  exploring  the  molecu- 
lar action  of  TRPA1. 

According  to  Muskavitch,  every  iteration  of  TRPA1  is 
created  by  the  same  set  of  genes,  but  during  the  transcrip- 
tion process  (when  the  DNA's  information  is  "read"),  two 
different  versions  of  TRPA1  arise.  In  one  type,  TRPAI(A),  a 
long  string  of  extra  amino  acids  is  added  to  the  start  of  the 
protein  (the  "amino  terminus”),  changing  its  structure. 

Muskavitch  says  that  this  change  somehow  allows  the 
protein  to  react  to  both  heat  and  noxious  chemicals.  In  the 
other  form,  TRPAI(B),  the  protein  ends  up  with  a shorter 
string  of  amino  acids.  This  version  responds  exclusively  to 

chemical  stimuli.  “Only  the  long  form  [of  TRPA1]  will  sense  both  heat  and  chemicals,"  says  Muskavitch.  Exactly  how  these  amino 
acid  chains  enable  the  different  responses  is  "still  being  sorted  out,”  he  says. 

Muskavitch  and  his  fellow  researchers  think  the  TRPA1  sensing  mechanism  might  work  similarly,  if  not  identically,  in  mosquitoes. 
“Mosquitoes  use  heat  and  chemical  cues,  as  well  as  visual  ones,  to  find  their  hosts,"  says  Muskavitch.  If  researchers  can  better 
understand  how  their  sensing  pathways  work,  he  says,  it  might  be  possible  to  create  a chemical  block.  He  notes  that  mosquito  bites 
account  for  more  than  200  million  cases  of  malaria  each  year.  —David  Levin 

David  Levin  is  a Boston-based  writer. 
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When  Harvard  declared  its  distrust  of 
the  Boston  College  degree,  the  Jesuits  claimed 
religious  discrimination.  They  may  have  been 
right,  but  there  was  more  to  it 

BY  JAMES  O'TOOLE 


c 

ome  50  Boston  College  alumni  gathered  in  Boston’s  Parker  House  Hotel 
June  29,  1899,  for  their  annual  reunion  and  banquet.  The  turnout 
was  respectable,  considering  that  there  were  little  more  than  300  graduates 
of  the  school  altogether,  and  some  had  died  or  moved  away.  Organizing  the 
alumni  into  a formal  association  had  been  students’  idea.  Such  a group  “would 
materially  aid  us,”  wrote  the  editors  of  the  Stylus,  the  school’s  only  student  » 


opposite:  Portraits,  clockwise  from  top  left,  are  of  James  Barr  Ames,  Read  Mullan,  SJ,  Timothy  Brosnahan,  SJ,  and  Charles  Eliot. 
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publication,  in  1884,  “by  making  the  college  more  widely 
known  and  esteemed,  and  by  infusing  a lively  and  kindlier 
interest  among  the  older  students  for  us  of  the  present.” 
Two  years  later,  the  association  began  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing an  annual  dinner.  “Miscellaneous  business,”  such  as  the 
election  of  officers,  was  conducted,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  dinners  were  simply  the  gathering  of  “a  merry  com- 
pany loaded  down  with  happy  reminiscences,”  according 
to  one  newspaper  report.  Toasts  were  proposed;  “old  boys” 
talked  with  favorite  faculty  members;  the  president  gave  a 
short  report  on  the  latest  happenings  at  the  school. 

The  president’s  report  was  usually  full  of  good  news 
about  the  progress  Boston  College  had  made  since  its  found- 
ing in  1863  and  the  admission  of  its  first  students  in  the  fall 
of  1864.  Enrollments  had  fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  occa- 
sionally rising  as  high  as  400,  though  the  number  was  usu- 
ally closer  to  300.  The  first  bachelor’s  degrees  were  awarded 
in  1877,  and  every  year  about  20  students  completed  their 
requirements  and  received  their  diplomas.  Some  20  faculty 
members,  almost  all  of  them  Jesuits,  guided  the  students 
through  their  schoolwork,  each  professor  teaching  a range 
of  subjects  to  pupils  who  might  be  as  young  as  1 0 or  as  old  as 
30.  Though  the  institution  was  called  a “college,”  its  curricu- 
lum, like  that  of  other  Jesuit  schools  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time,  covered  a wide  sweep,  from  what  we  would  think 
of  as  middle  school  through  genuine  undergraduate  studies. 
The  students  (all  male)  were  mostly  the  sons  of  working 
class  immigrants,  eager  to  use  their  education  to  advance 
the  fortunes  of  their  families  by  stepping  up  into  the  white- 
collar  work  force.  The  original  school  building,  located  in 
the  block  between  Harrison  Avenue  and  James  Street  in  the 
South  End  neighborhood  of  Boston,  had  undergone  a major 
expansion  in  1 889,  and  it  attracted  people  front  the  commu- 
nity to  a variety  of  cultural  and  other  events  in  its  spacious 
assembly  hall  and  its  newly  equipped  gymnasium. 

At  the  alumni  gathering  on  that  summer  evening  in 
1899,  however,  there  was  a troubling  matter  to  consider.  A 
special  guest  speaker  had  been  invited:  Monsignor  Thomas 
Conaty,  the  rector  and  president  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  in  Washington,  D.C.  Conaty  was  a native  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  he  had  graduated  from  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  That  night,  he  delivered  what 
the  Pilot,  the  newspaper  of  Boston’s  Irish  Catholics,  called 
“a  scholarly  and  eloquent  address.”  After  some  general 
remarks,  he  came  to  his  point,  telling  the  assembled  alumni 
“that  there  was  no  need  of  making  an  apology  for  being 
a graduate  of  a Catholic  college.  It  was  an  honor  to  have 
received  a degree  from  such  a college  as  Boston  boasted  of.” 
His  language  was  veiled,  but  everyone  in  the  room  knew 
exactly  what  he  was  talking  about.  Even  as  he  was  speak- 
ing, Boston  College  was  engaged  in  a contentious  public 
argument  over  the  quality  of  its  education.  The  dispute 


would  hurt  the  pride  of  students,  teachers,  and  alumni,  and 
it  would  rally  them  to  their  school’s  defense.  But  it  would 
also  suggest  to  a succession  of  Boston  College  presidents 
the  need  for  decisive  changes.  The  initial  provocation  was  a 
snub  by  the  Harvard  University  Law  School. 

I harles  William  Eliot  became  the  president  of  Harvard 

*~ir  University  in  1 8 6 9 at  the  ageof35,andhe  served  until 
1909,  longer  than  any  individual  before  or  since.  Unlike  his 
predecessors,  all  of  them  ministers,  Eliot  had  trained  as  a 
chemist;  he  briefly  taught  that  subject  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  after  it  opened  in  1865.  A self- 
conscious  reformer,  he  had  definite  ideas  about  higher 
education  and  how  it  must  change  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  life.  Undergraduates,  in  his  view,  should  continue 
to  focus  on  the  liberal  arts,  but  certain  traditional  subjects 
(most  notably  Greek)  should  be  deemphasized,  while  oth- 
ers (especially  the  sciences)  should  get  more  attention.  At 
Harvard,  he  pioneered  a thoroughgoing  “elective”  system, 
allowing  the  college’s  nearly  1,700  students  (as  of  1899) 
to  choose  the  subjects  they  wished  to  pursue,  rather  than 
prescribing  a strict  program  of  study.  Even  freshmen  could 
elect  from  among  50  courses  in  19  subject  areas,  as  they 
followed  their  own  intellectual  interests.  Graduate  and  pro- 
fessional education,  subsequently  undertaken,  would  foster 
the  study  of  specialized  fields  and  develop  the  ability  to  do 
original  research. 

Together  with  a handful  of  other  university  presidents — 
including  Andrew  Dickson  White  of  Cornell  and  Daniel 
Coit  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins — Eliot  pressed  to  standard- 
ize admission  requirements  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students,  leading  eventually  to  formation  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  A man  of  limitless 
energy,  in  retirement  he  edited  the  Harvard  Classics,  a “five- 
foot  shelf’  of  5 1 books,  intended  to  represent  the  seminal 
texts  of  Western  civilization.  A man  could  spend  just  15 
minutes  per  day  reading  these  books — as  could  a woman, 
although  Eliot  thought  the  prospect  unlikely — and  have  “a 
good  substitute  for  a liberal  education,”  he  suggested. 

A fellow  reformer  at  Cambridge  was  James  Barr  Ames, 
who  began  teaching  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1873, 
immediately  after  graduating  from  it.  In  this,  he  was  an 
unusual  member  of  the  faculty,  which  until  then  had  consist- 
ed of  practicing  lawyers  who  taught  on  the  side.  Appointed 
dean  in  1895  and  serving  until  just  before  his  death  in  1910, 
Ames  extended  the  reforms  begun  by  his  predecessor  (the 
formidably  named  Christopher  Columbus  Langdell)  and 
may  rightly  be  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  modern 
legal  education.  Previously,  a full  course  of  formal  legal  study 
could  be  accomplished  in  a year  and  a half;  under  Ames,  the 
standard  doubled  to  three  years.  Ames  also  helped  popular- 
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ize  the  case  method  of  instruction.  Rather  than  working 
through  grand  legal  principles  from  textbooks,  students  in 
Harvard  law  classes  discussed  actual  cases,  how  they  had 
been  argued  and  how  they  had  been  decided,  to  discover 
what  the  law  was  and  how  it  worked.  In  the  late  1800s,  indi- 
viduals could  enter  the  legal  profession  without  obtaining  a 
law  degree,  and  in  some  states  this  is  still  possible,  but  the 
program  that  Ames  put  in  place  became  the  national  norm. 

Boston  College  might  have  remained  unaffected  by  the 
reforms  that  Eliot  and  Ames  were  instituting  at  Harvard. 
The  Jesuits’  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  their  curricu- 
lum, prescribed  by  the  Ratio  Studiorum  (Plan  of  Studies), 
was  firm.  The  Ratio,  first  published  in  1599,  grew  out  of  the 
educational  program  for  Jesuits  themselves,  which  guided  a 
novice  of  the  order  through  studies  that  prepared  him  for 
ordination  as  a priest.  Emphasizing  the  Latin  and  Greek 


etta  the  Mikado.  “If  conferring  degrees  were  a mercantile 
pursuit,”  he  continued,  the  elective  system  “would  be  an 
indictable  offense,”  rather  like  selling  margarine  as  butter; 
compared  to  the  education  available  to  students  at  Boston 
College  and  other  Jesuit  schools,  “the  studies  of  the  average 
senior  at  Harvard  [were]  little  less  than  trivial.” 

The  Jesuit  who  so  exuberantly  denounced  Eliot’s  pro- 
gram of  electives  was  Timothy  Brosnahan,  who  served  as 
president  of  Boston  College  from  1894  to  1898.  A Virginian 
by  birth,  Brosnahan  had  joined  the  Jesuits  at  age  1 6.  He  came 
to  Boston  in  the  early  1880s  as  a scholastic  (the  stage  of 
Jesuit  formation  after  novice)  and  taught  at  Boston  College 
for  four  years — “a  successful  professor,”  a friend  said  later, 
“rigid  in  his  demands  from  his  scholars” — helping  to  found 
the  Stylus  as  a student  outlet  for  literary  endeavors  and 
news.  After  his  ordination,  he  oversaw  younger  Jesuits  at  the 


Harvard's  elective  system  was  'a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,' 
a Jesuit  opined,  echoing  a line  from  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Mikado. 


classics,  together  with  large  doses  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy, it  was  adapted  repeatedly  over  the  centuries.  By  the 
time  of  its  application  at  Boston  College  in  the  1 9 th  century, 
it  was  a hybrid,  a seven-year  program  that  combined  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education.  Beginning  with  a grade  level 
called  Rudiments,  a student  proceeded  through  three  years 
of  Grammar  (sometimes  called  Humanities),  a year  called 
Poetry,  another  designated  Rhetoric,  concluding  with  a year 
of  Philosophy. 

The  line  the  Ratio  drew  between  high  school  and  college- 
level  study  was  indistinct,  but  the  program  nevertheless 
had  the  advantage  of  coherence.  It  led  a young  scholar 
progressively  through  the  grades,  so  that  a boy  who  entered 
the  system  with  only  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing 
might  emerge  from  it  nothing  less  than  a philosopher.  What 
a contrast  with  the  elective  approach,  “the  disjointed  and 
broken  pieces  of  learning  from  which  a Harvard  student 
constitutes  his  curriculum,”  one  Jesuit  would  write  dur- 
ing the  Eliot  era.  If  students  were  free  to  choose  their  own 
courses,  they  might  emerge  from  school  entirely  ignorant 
of  certain  subjects,  avoided  for  reasons  variously  good  and 
bad.  As  this  priest  saw  it,  a young  man  could  graduate  from 
Harvard  without,  for  instance,  “any  knowledge  of  general 
philosophical  principles.  Logic  and  the  laws  of  thought  may 
be  as  unfamiliar  to  him  as  the  Devanagari  alphabet” — used 
in  the  writing  of  ancient  Sanskrit — “and  the  basic  doctrines 
of  rational  psychology  as  unknown  as  the  hieroglyphs  of  an 
Egyptian  scarab.”  This  was  but  “the  shell”  of  real  learning, 
“a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,”  the  Jesuit  opined,  cleverly 
echoing  a line  from  the  popular  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  oper- 


novitiate  in  Maryland,  returning  to  Boston  College  to  teach 
philosophy  for  two  years  before  being  appointed  president. 

Though  still  young  himself  (just  38  on  assuming  the  pres- 
idency), Brosnahan  kept  a watchful  eye  on  the  faculty,  giving 
“wise  directions  to  young  teachers”  and  showing  a special 
ability  “for  discovering  the  chief  deficiency  of  a professor” 
and  working  to  correct  it  “in  a way  to  be  remembered.” 
Generally  cheery  and  quick-witted,  he  “took  great  delight 
in  the  mental  development  of  his  pupils,  and  no  teacher  was 
more  observant,  or  quicker  to  detect,  or  more  grateful  for 
their  progress” — all  praise  conveyed  in  his  obituary,  pub- 
lished in  1 9 1 6 in  the  Jesuits’  Woodstock  Letters. 

One  unresolved  question  during  Brosnahan’s  time  in 
office  was  how  to  deal  with  what  was  called  the  English 
course.  Not  an  individual  “course”  in  the  modern  sense,  this 
was  a track  of  classes  first  put  in  place  in  the  1870s,  “at  the 
earnest  suggestion,”  the  catalogue  explained  every  year,  “of 
the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop”  of  Boston,  John  Williams. 
Robert  Fulton,  SJ,  Boston  College’s  president  from  1870  to 
1880,  started  the  program,  but  the  repeated  insistence  that 
it  was  the  archbishop’s  idea  suggests  that  the  faculty  may  not 
have  been  wholly  enthusiastic.  With  its  “exclusive  applica- 
tion to  English,  the  modern  languages,  and  the  sciences,” 
as  the  catalogue  of  1882-83  explained,  the  English  course 
was  “intended  to  offer  the  advantages  of  a thorough  English 
education  to  that  class  of  our  youth  who,  not  intending  to 
follow  the  professions,  stand  in  no  special  need  of  classical 
training.”  This  description  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
course  was  for  students  who  were  not  quite  as  bright  as  their 
fellows  or  for  those  who  simply  set  their  sights  lower.  Its 
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appeal  was  to  “sons  intended  for  business,”  and  it  was  some- 
times referred  to  as  “the  commercial  course,”  the  addition 
of  a bookkeeping  class  reinforcing  that  perception.  It  was  a 
four-year  program,  in  emulation  of  the  English  high  school 
programs  emerging  elsewhere.  In  American  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  older  Latin  schools,  which  once  had  the  field  to 
themselves,  were  encountering  competition. 

Over  the  years  it  was  available,  1879-93,  only  two  stu- 
dents ever  completed  the  English  course  at  Boston  College. 
Archbishop  Williams  seems  to  have  thought  of  it  as  a program 
that  might  take  the  graduates  of  local  parochial  schools,  most 
of  which  stopped  at  the  eighth  grade.  Elowever,  Williams's 
own  dispositions  may  have  worked  against  this  wish.  Ele  was 
much  less  enthusiastic  for  the  opening  of  parish  schools  than 
were  his  episcopal  colleagues  in  other  cities:  Barely  one-third 
of  Boston  area  parishes  had  schools,  compared  with  virtu- 
ally ah  parishes  in  Chicago,  for  instance.  In  that  context,  the 
Boston  College  English  course  was  left  pretty  much  adrift. 
“Nothing  has  been  spared  that  could  be  availed  of  to  make 
[it]  successful,”  Jeremiah  O’Connor,  SJ,  (president  from 
1880  to  1884)  said,  but  it  was  plainly  not  what  the  school’s 
chentele  wanted.  Students  and  their  parents  sought  the  “real 
thing”  from  a Boston  College  education — meaning  the  clas- 
sical studies  that  were  its  hallmark. 

Because  of  this  confidence  in  the  traditional  curriculum, 
an  announcement  from  Cambridge  in  the  spring  of 
1893  came  as  a shock.  Seeking  to  raise  the  standards  of  its 
law  school,  Harvard  put  several  new  requirements  in  place, 
all  designed  to  go  into  effect  three  years  later.  Whereas 
admission  had  previously  depended  only  on  a student’s 
interest  in  the  law  and  assurances  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, the  possession  of  a bachelor’s  degree  would  now  be  a 
prerequisite.  Not  all  bachelor’s  degrees  were  created  equal, 
however,  and  to  that  end  Harvard  prepared  a hst  of  69 
other  colleges  whose  degrees  would  meet  the  qualification 
(Harvard  graduates  would,  of  course,  be  admitted  directly). 
The  hst  was  not  “exhaustive,”  and  it  would  probably  have  to 
be  modified  as  time  went  on,  Harvard  officials  thought,  but 
it  was  a starting  point.  Graduates  of  colleges  not  on  the  hst 
might  be  admitted  to  the  law  school  on  probation,  though 
they  would  have  to  take  exams  that  other  students  did  not 
and  maintain  an  average  at  least  1 5 points  higher  than  their 
regularly  admitted  fellows. 

Approved  were  the  Ivy  League  (Brown  and  Columbia, 
for  example),  the  large  public  universities  (Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  California),  certain  of  the  small  liberal  arts  col- 
leges (Haverford,  Oberlin),  and  even  schools  from  Canada 
(McGill  and  the  University  of  Toronto).  What  immediately 
struck  some  readers  of  the  hst,  however,  was  the  absence  of 
Catholic  colleges.  Wasn’t  it  “strange,”  asked  James  Jeffrey 


Roche,  editor  of  the  Pilot,  in  a letter  to  Eliot,  that  the  hst  did 
“not  contain  a single  name  of  the  many  excellent  Catholic 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada?” 
Was  this  not  a clear  case  of  religious  discrimination? 

Roche  wrote  Eliot  privately  for  an  explanation,  and, 
when  Eliot  wrote  back,  the  editor  promptly  published  the 
response  in  his  newspaper,  on  July  1,  1893.  At  first  feign- 
ing ignorance  of  why  Catholic  schools  had  been  exclud- 
ed— “there  is  doubtless  some  reason,”  Ehot  wrote  airily — 
Harvard’s  president  quickly  came  to  his  point:  The  educa- 
tions provided  by  Cathohc  and  non-Cathohc  colleges  were 
simply  too  different,  and  the  former  were  clearly  inferior 
to  the  latter.  “When  a young  graduate  of  a Cathohc  college 
desires  to  enter  a Protestant  or  undenominational  college 
with  advanced  standing,”  Ehot  said,  “he  finds  that  his  stud- 
ies have,  to  a considerable  extent,  not  been  equivalent  to 
those  pursued  in  the  college  which  he  wishes  to  enter.”  Not 
knowing  when  to  stop,  Ehot  specified  the  cause  of  this  infe- 
riority: The  “directors  [that  is,  the  faculty]  of  Cathohc  col- 
leges have  generally  received  only  or  chiefly  the  education 
of  priests.”  He  may  or  may  not  have  sneered  that  last  word, 
but  the  matter  was  settled  in  his  mind.  A priest  might  be 
qualified  to  teach  religion  or  theology  but  little  else,  and  no 
appeal  to  long  traditions  of  learning  could  counterbalance 
this  fundamental  deficiency.  As  Ehot  said  in  his  inaugural 
address,  the  training  that  may  be  “logical”  in  a seminary  for 
priests  “is  intolerable  in  universities.”  On  another  occasion, 
after  hearing  a lecture  by  the  president  of  Yale  praising  the 
medieval  tradition,  Ehot  did  not  hesitate  to  say  bluntly,  “The 
American  university  has  nothing  to  learn  from  medieval 
universities,  nor  yet  from  those  still  in  the  medieval  period.” 
In  identifying  American  Cathohc  colleges  as  substandard, 
he  left  httle  doubt  as  to  who  “those  still  in  the  medieval 
period”  were. 

Faced  with  this  apparent  insult,  Jesuit  educators  rose 
to  the  defense  of  their  schools.  After  consultation  with 
Brosnahan,  J.  Havens  Richards,  SJ,  the  president  of 
Georgetown  University,  wrote  to  Ehot  soon  after  his  let- 
ter appeared  in  the  Pilot  to  take  up  what  he  termed  the 
“public  attack  on  the  standing  of  all  Cathohc  colleges.” 
Richards  was  the  descendant  of  a family  that  had  been 
in  Massachusetts  almost  as  long  as  Eliot’s  and,  on  his 
father’s  conversion  to  Catholicism,  he  had  attended  Boston 
College  for  two  years  before  entering  the  Jesuits.  This 
made  him  the  perfect  candidate  to  challenge  the  president 
of  Harvard.  Richards  sent  along  a copy  of  the  curriculum 
from  Georgetown,  essentially  the  same  one  followed  in 

Press  clippings  from  1900  (counterclockwise  from  top  left):  New  York  Times, 
January  25,  page  1;  Boston  Globe,  February  6,  page  14;  Boston  Globe,  February 
7,  page  14;  New  York  Times,  April  11,  page  1;  New  York  Times,  April  19,  page  1; 
Boston  Globe,  April  28,  1900,  page  4;  Boston  Globe,  June  25,  page  4 
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Why  Boston  College 
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THE  JESUIT  WAY 

From  Grammatica  Suprema  to  Philosophia 


ST.  IGNATIUS  (1491-1556)  FIRST  ENVISIONED  THE 
Jesuit  order  he  started  as  "itinerant  catechists,"  accord- 
ing to  John  W.  O'Malley,  SJ,  in  Ratio  Studiorum:  Jesuit 
Education  1540-1773,  a publication  of  Boston  College. 

But  even  then  Ignatius  was  no  stranger  to  higher  educa- 
tion, having  attended  classes  at  the  universities  of  Alcala 
and  Salamanca  in  Spain  and  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
Sometimes  depicted  as  a bearded  adult  studying  among 
boys,  Ignatius  came  to  scholarship  late,  believing  it  would 
help  him  in  his  evangelizing,  and  in  1541  he  wrote  up  a 
plan  for  educating  newcomers  to  the  order.  Having  expe- 
rienced various  pedagogical  styles,  he  favored  the  Parisian 
approach,  with  its  ranks  of  grades  and  preordained  cur- 
riculum, taught  in  orderly  progression.  From  that  bend  at 
the  root  eventually  would  come  the  Jesuit  Ratio  Studiorum 
(Plan  of  Studies)  in  1599. 

By  then  the  Jesuits  were  well  into  their  mission  of 
educating  others  (at  Ignatius's  death  they  were  running 
30  schools,  most  of  them  secondary).  The  product  of 
multiple  drafts,  with  contributions  from  Jesuits  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Scotland,  Holland,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere,  the 
Ratio  would  align  all  Jesuit  schools,  in  curriculum  and 
conduct.  By  the  early  1770s,  it  held  sway  over  more 
than  800  institutions,  elementary,  through  university, 
through  seminary.  By  1900  it  defined  curricula  in  Europe, 
Asia,  the  Middle  East— and  in  more  than  20  Jesuit  col- 
leges in  the  United  States. 

The  goal  of  the  Ratio,  as  set  out  at  its  first  publication, 
was  to  teach  “our  neighbors  all  the  disciplines  in  keep- 
ing with  our  Institute  in  such  a way  that  they  are  thereby 
aroused  to  a knowledge  and  love  of  our  Maker  and 
Redeemer."  To  this  end,  there  was  little  the  plan  over- 
looked, from  what  to  teach  when;  to  how  to  teach 
(advice  to  the  Professor  of  Hebrew:  "the  strangeness  of 
the  language  should  be  mitigated  by  energetic  activity"); 
to  requirements  for  prayer  ("before  the  class")  and  for 
vacations  (“not  briefer  than  one  month,  nor  longer  than 
two");  to  who  might  participate  in  the  monthly  and  week- 
ly disputations:  “Only  the  more  learned  students  should 
dispute  publicly.  The  rest  should  practice  privately." 

SO  HOW  WAS  THE  RATIO  REPRESENTED  AT  BOSTON 
College  in  1898?  For  all  its  rules  (and  there  were  upwards 


of  500),  the  Ratio  contained,  from  the  beginning,  allow- 
ances for  "diversity  according  to  the  diversity  of  locales." 
What's  more,  it  too  had  undergone  revisions— in  1616 
and  again  in  1832.  And  so  the  course  of  studies  Boston 
College  laid  out  in  its  1898-99  catalogue— and  the  fa- 
cilities described  therein  (including  a "well-equipped 
gymnasium"  with  "a  complete  apparatus,  track,  baths, 
etc.")— departed  somewhat  from  the  medieval  model. 

In  "regular  college  classes,"  students  in  the  freshman 
course  (Grammatica  Suprema)  studied  English,  Latin, 

Creek,  Christian  Doctrine,  Mathematics,  and  French  or 
German.  In  language  study  particularly,  the  method  was 
old-school:  review  of  the  precepts  (grammar),  study  of  the 
models  (readings  from  well-known  authors  of  prose  and 
verse),  and  practice  (speaking  and  writing  themes).  The 
sophomore  course  (Humanitates)  introduced  chemistry 
via  textbooks,  lectures,  and  “laboratory  practice."  Junior 
year  (Rhetorica)  continued  the  same  subjects,  but  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  oratorical  arts— "exposition,  argumenta- 
tion, persuasion"— and,  in  literature,  on  drama  (reading 
Macbeth  and  King  Lear). 

With  senior  year,  the  focus  shifted  more  radically,  to 
Philosophia,  "the  necessary  crowning  of  any  system  of 
education  professing  to  give  culture,"  according  to  past 
president  Timothy  Brosnahan,  SJ.  Seniors  studied  Mental 
Philosophy,  Physiological  Psychology  (including  "hypno- 
tism, etc."),  Physics,  and  Geology. 

This  was  a far  cry  from  Harvard's  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum at  the  time,  in  which  undergraduates  elected 
courses  from  37  departments  and  sub-departments 
(not  counting  architecture  and  engineering)  and  from  a 
range  of  227  offerings  that  included  Modern  Danish  and 
Norwegian  Literature,  Advanced  Harmony  and  Coun- 
terpoint, The  Labor  Question  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  The  Carbon  Compounds,  Microscopical  Anatomy, 
Meteorology,  and  on. 

Nonetheless,  Brosnahan  would  ask,  “Since  Harvard 
admits  electivism  and  the  principles  of  universal  equiva- 
lence in  studies,  has  it  any  logical  grounds  for  declaring 
that  this  election  should  be  made  by  the  student  rather 
than  by  the  faculty?"  That,  as  he  said,  was  the  “state  of 
the  question"  in  higher  education  in  1898. 

—Anna  Marie  Murphy 
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other  Jesuit  schools,  sure  that  it  would  show  the  value  of 
a bachelor’s  degree  from  any  of  them.  “Other  things  being 
equal,”  Richards  concluded,  those  who  had  “graduated 
from  reputable  Catholic  colleges”  were  not  only  accept- 
able students;  they  were,  he  boasted,  “better  prepared  for  a 
course  of  Law,  than  any  other  class  of  students.”  (He  never 
explained  why,  but  perhaps  he  was  alluding  to  their  exten- 
sive coursework  in  philosophy.)  By  the  end  of  the  summer 
Eliot  wrote  back,  conceding  that  Georgetown  and  “the  two 
Catholic  colleges  in  Massachusetts,”  Boston  College  and 
Holy  Cross,  could  be  added  to  the  law  school  admissions 
list.  This  was  “the  most  effective  way,”  he  said  in  a kind  of 
non-apology,  “of  repairing  such  injury  as  may  have  been 
done.”  Even  so,  he  refused  to  back  down  from  his  expressed 
opinions.  A review  of  the  Ratio-based  curriculum,  he  wrote, 
only  confirmed  his  conclusion  that  there  was  a “very  marked 


College  is  young,  but  there  are  more  than  150  graduates  . . . 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  most  of  whom  are  in  the  professions, 
and  who  form  an  honorable  body  in  the  community.” 

At  first,  Eliot  tried  to  deflect  Mullan’s  letter,  having  his 
secretary  respond,  “I  regret  to  say  that  I do  not  see  much 
possibility  that  it  can  be  answered  in  the  way  you  wish  it 
to  be.”  Incapable  of  resisting  a fight,  however,  Eliot  soon 
joined  the  argument  with  fervor.  Writing  to  Mullan  shortly 
before  Christmas  1899,  he  quoted  Ames  on  the  perfor- 
mance of  nine  recent  Boston  College  graduates  in  the  law 
school.  “The  highest  was  among  the  lowest  of  the  A men,” 
he  explained  coolly.  “The  B man  was  on  the  border  between 
B and  C.  Of  the  six  C men  three  were  nearer  D than  B,  and 
the  ninth  obtained  D.”  This,  he  concluded,  proved  the  inferi- 
ority of  their  degrees  and  hardly  justified  any  “special  claim” 
from  Boston  College. 


'My  sole  interest  in  the  discussion  between  us,'  Elliot  wrote  Mullan, 
was  to  help  raise  standards  at  Jesuit  colleges,  'Boston  College  included.' 


difference  between  all  the  Catholic  colleges  and  all  the 
Protestant  colleges.”  When  the  law  school  fist  was  finally 
published  in  Harvard’s  1893-94  catalogue,  Georgetown, 
Holy  Cross,  and  Boston  College — the  last  identified  simply 
as  “Boston” — were  there. 

For  the  time  being,  the  battle  had  been  won,  but  the  war 
resumed  with  publication  of  the  1897-98  Harvard  cata- 
logue, when  Ames,  now  the  dean  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
again  dropped  Boston  College  and  Holy  Cross  from  the 
list,  this  time  retaining  Georgetown.  In  a letter  dated  March 
11,  1898,  he  explained  to  President  Brosnahan  that,  since 
graduates  of  Boston  College  would  henceforth  be  admitted 
to  Harvard  only  as  sophomores  (a  new  ruling  of  the  Harvard 
College  admission  committee),  a degree  from  the  South 
End  school  would  cease  to  guarantee  law  school  admittance 
effective  with  the  class  of  1899. 

In  the  summer  of  1898,  Read  Mullan,  SJ,  succeeded 
Brosnahan  as  president  of  Boston  College.  The  new  presi- 
dent came  from  a Baltimore  clan  with  deep  Catholic  roots, 
and  he  had  seen  service  at  St.  John’s  College  (now  Fordham 
University),  Holy  Cross,  and  elsewhere.  Mullan  took  up 
the  primary  responsibility  for  defending  Jesuit  education, 
though  he  did  so  with  the  benefit  of  regular  strategizing  with 
Brosnahan  (reassigned  to  Maryland)  and  Richards.  Writing 
to  Eliot  on  September  1 , 1899,  he  asked  for  both  an  explana- 
tion and  a reversal  of  the  decision.  Mullan  said  he  was  sure 
that  Harvard  would  “be  guided  by  a sense  of  fairness.”  He 
was  equally  certain  he  could  demonstrate  that  “the  graduates 
of  Boston  College  are  as  well  prepared  for  professional  stud- 
ies as  those  of  any  other  college  in  the  country.  . . . Boston 


Private  letters,  restrained  in  language  but  pointed  in  argu- 
ment, continued  to  go  back  and  forth  between  Cambridge 
and  the  South  End;  in  the  process,  the  tone  of  the  dispute 
sharpened.  Eliot  insisted  that  “we  are  not  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  your  college  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church,”  but 
the  Jesuits  found  this  assertion  unconvincing.  When  Eliot 
tried  to  claim  that  he  only  had  their  best  interests  at  heart, 
he  seemed  disingenuous  and,  worse,  condescending.  “My 
sole  interest  in  the  discussion  between  us,”  he  wrote  Mullan 
on  February  6,  1 900,  “has  been  to  contribute  to  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  Jesuit  Colleges,  Boston  College  included.” 
If  only  Mullan  would  stop  arguing  about  law  school  admis- 
sions, he  would  be  happy  to  outline  “the  facts  about  the  low 
standard  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  and  the  inferiority  of  their 
programme.  ...  I want  to  see  the  Jesuit  Colleges  improved 
and  benefitted,  not  hurt  or  impaired  in  public  estimation.” 
Mullan  and  his  colleagues  thought  they  needed  no  such  help 
and  their  schools  no  such  improvement. 

Meanwhile,  the  fight  had  gone  public  again,  owing  to 
an  essay  Eliot  contributed  in  October  1899  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  the  quintessential  Boston  periodical  that  had  pub- 
lished Emerson  and  Thoreau.  In  this  essay,  Eliot  praised  the 
elective  system.  A curriculum  full  of  requirements  was  a 
thing  of  the  past,  “precisely  the  method  followed  in  Moslem 
countries,”  he  wrote  dismissively,  “where  the  Koran  pre- 
scribes the  perfect  education  to  be  administered  to  all.” 
Similarly,  in  Jesuit  schools,  he  wrote,  teaching  had  “remained 
almost  unchanged  for  four  hundred  years,”  even  as  “the 
immense  deepening  and  expanding  of  human  knowledge  . . . 
have  made  uniform  prescriptions  of  study . . . impossible  and 
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absurd.”  In  both  these  educational  systems,  “nothing  but  an 
unhesitating  belief  in  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  such  prescrip- 
tions can  justify  them.”  If  Eliot  was  trying  to  be  helpful,  this 
was  a strange  way  of  going  about  it. 

From  Maryland,  Brosnahan  prepared  a rebuttal,  but  the 
Atlantic  refused  to  print  it,  prompting  further  suspicions  of 
anti-Catholic  bias.  Undaunted,  in  1900  he  published  two 
defenses,  in  the  form  of  pamphlets:  The  Courses  Leading  to 
the  Baccalaureate  in  Harvard  College  and  Boston  College  and 
President  Eliot  and  Jesuit  Colleges.  Pocket-sized  and  plain, 
they  sold  for  10  cents  (12  cents  by  post)  and  could  be 
obtained  at  35  Jesuit  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Both  circulated  widely  and  were 
reprinted  in  Catholic  newspapers  around  the  country.  In 
the  latter  booklet,  refuting  what  he  called  Eliot’s  “deroga- 
tory insinuations,”  Brosnahan  enjoyed  poking  fun  at  the 
president  of  the  nation’s  oldest  college.  First,  he  corrected 
the  “mathematical  confusion”:  the  span  between  publica- 
tion of  the  Ratio  in  1599  and  their  own  day  was  300  years, 
not  the  400  Eliot  had  calculated.  Then,  he  showed  how  the 
Jesuit  curriculum  had  in  fact  changed  over  time,  particu- 
larly through  increased  attention  to  the  sciences.  Finally,  he 
launched  a frontal  assault  on  the  elective  system,  pushing 
it  to  its  logical  extreme.  If  Eliot’s  program  were  pursued 
across  the  board,  “We  shall  yet  witness  the  exhilarating 
spectacle  of ‘tots’  of  eight  or  10  years  of  age  gravely  electing 
their  courses  . . . with  the  approval  of  their  nurses.” 

The  alumni  of  Boston  College  also  joined  the  fight. 
At  their  annual  reunion  and  dinner  in  June  1900,  they 
unanimously  adopted  a resolution  that  was  full  of  bravado. 
Denouncing  Eliot’s  argument,  they  congratulated  Mullan 
and  Brosnahan  for  countering  it.  They  may  well  have 
believed  their  resolution’s  assertion  that  Boston  College, 
“far  from  being  injured  by  the  attack  upon  its  reputation 
made  by  some  of  the  authorities  of  Harvard  University, 
comes  forth  triumphant  and  unscathed.”  But  in  fact  Eliot 
had  simply  stopped  arguing.  Exasperated,  he  had  told 
Mullan  in  his  February  6 letter,  “I  do  not  propose  to  say 
one  word  in  reply.”  And  so  the  public  dispute  ended.  A few 
years  later,  the  precipitating  affront  also  disappeared.  In  the 
Harvard  catalogue  of  1904-05,  the  list  of  acceptable  col- 
leges was  omitted,  never  to  return,  and  applicants  to  the  law 
school  were  advised  to  inquire  individually  about  the  terms 
under  which  they  might  be  admitted. 

Boston  College’s  pride  had  been  bruised  in  the  dispute 
and,  although  the  school  achieved  a kind  of  victory  when 
Harvard  gave  up  the  fight,  the  episode  raised  questions  that 
would  not  go  away.  Just  where  did  Jesuit  colleges  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  and  how  did  they  compare 
with  other  schools?  Was  the  education  at  Georgetown, 
Holy  Cross,  Boston  College,  and  the  other  institutions 
that  were  guided  by  the  Ratio  equivalent  to  that  of  public 


and  non-Catholic  universities?  Eliot  and  Arnes  thought  the 
answer  was  clear:  “The  low  standard  of  the  Jesuit  colleges 
and  the  inferiority  of  their  programme”  were,  as  Eliot  had 
written  Mullan,  “facts”  that  could  not  be  denied.  A young 
man  with  a degree  from  Boston  College  might  be  the  equal 
of  a sophomore,  but  nothing  higher,  at  Harvard.  Was  that 
estimation  right? 

As  the  20th  century  began,  developments  in  American 
education  were  coming  to  render  the  plan  of  studies 
outlined  in  the  Ratio  Studiorum  obsolete — “doomed,”  a later 
historian  would  say.  For  one  thing,  a new  consensus  was 
emerging  around  the  country  on  a distinction  between  high 
school  and  college.  Although  English  and  Latin  programs 
would  continue  to  compete  for  students,  it  was  thought 
that  secondary  education  should  consist  of  four  years  of 
high  school,  and  that  these  years  should  be  complete  and 
sufficient  in  themselves.  Students  who  wanted  to  pursue 
higher  education  would  subsequently  undertake  four  years 
of  college.  (Eliot  played  a role  in  establishing  this  four-four 
standard,  codified  in  the  report  of  a “committee  of  ten” 
published  in  1893  by  the  National  Education  Association.) 
However  much  the  Jesuits  may  have  insisted  on  the  value  of 
their  approach,  their  schools  blurred  these  increasingly  clear 
lines.  Their  seven-year  square  peg  no  longer  fit  into  the  four- 
year  round  holes  of  American  schooling,  and  a defense  of 
the  Ratio  might  not  be  sustainable  for  much  longer. 

Brosnahan,  Mullan,  Richards,  and  other  Jesuit  lead- 
ers recognized  this,  and  some  Jesuit  schools  were  already 
experimenting,  with  St.  Louis  University  leading  the  way. 
Belgian  Jesuits  had  arrived  to  take  over  responsibility  for 


TO  BE  CONTINUED 

This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  by  Professor  James 
O'Toole  highlighting  defining  moments  in  Boston 
College's  history  that  SC/I/I  will  publish  as  the  maga- 
zine begins  its  observance  of  the  sesquicentennial 
of  the  University's  founding  in  1863.  As  with  this 
article,  the  remaining  two  will  be  drawn  from  a 
book-length  history  of  Boston  College  being  written 
by  O'Toole  to  be  published  in  conjunction  with  the 
150th  anniversary  celebration.  This  March,  the  Uni- 
versity community  will  receive  an  announcement  and 
schedule  of  events,  with  directions  to  a newly  created 
sesquicentennial  website  offering  historical  and  in- 
teractive features  of  interest  to  alumni,  faculty,  staff, 
students,  parents,  and  friends.  Stay  tuned. 
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a predecessor  school  in  that  frontier  city  as  early  as  1818, 
making  theirs  the  oldest  institution  of  higher  learning  of 
any  kind  west  of  the  Mississippi.  By  the  1880s,  a “St.  Louis 
plan”  had  adapted  the  Ratio’s  outline,  dividing  the  school 
into  two  distinct  four-year  programs,  although  the  college 
retained  the  traditional  designations  (humanities,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  philosophy),  instead  of  applying  the  newer  ones 
(freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  senior),  which  were  used 
in  the  high  school.  A decade  later,  even  as  Boston  College 
was  publicly  defending  its  traditional  structure,  it  was  qui- 
etly taking  a similar  tack.  In  the  school  year  1 896-97,  as  the 
dispute  with  Harvard  was  in  a brief  lull,  its  catalogue  for  the 
first  time  made  a distinction  between  “the  course  of  studies 
in  the  classes  of  the  preparatory  school”  and  “the  course  of 
studies  in  the  college  department.”  (The  unpopular  English 
course  was  included  in  the  preparatory  division.)  Here  was 
the  first  appearance  of  what  would  later  be  Boston  College 
and  Boston  College  High  School.  In  the  college  department, 
both  old  and  new  nomenclature  were  used  for  the  class 
years:  “Junior  ( Rhetorica )”  and  “Senior  ( Philosophia )”  were 
the  capstone  of  a student’s  studies,  following  on  “Freshman 
(Grammatica  Suprema)”  and  “Sophomore  (Humanitates).” 
By  putting  the  newer  names  first  and  relegating  the  tradi- 
tional designations  to  parentheses,  Boston  College  officials 
were  beginning  to  speak  the  same  language  as  the  rest  of 
American  higher  education. 

But  as  Mullan  and  other  Jesuit  leaders  saw  it,  a second 
issue  had  been  raised,  albeit  indirectly,  by  the  Harvard 
dispute.  It  had  to  do  with  Catholic  students  attending 
non-Catholic  colleges — and  there  was  troubling  evidence 
on  this  score.  Since  the  days  of  Boston  College’s  founder, 
John  McElroy,  SJ,  and  its  first  president,  John  Bapst,  SJ, 
(1863-69)  the  presumption  had  been  that  Catholic  students 
would  naturally  go  to  Catholic  colleges  if  they  were  avail- 
able. Half  a century  later,  that  expectation  was  no  longer 
holding.  Students  and  their  parents  wanted  the  best  educa- 
tion possible;  they  also  wanted  the  general  advantages — the 
lifelong  associations  and  contacts,  professional  and  social — 
that  came  with  it.  Connections  such  as  those  that  Boston 
College  alumni  made  with  one  another  at  their  annual 
gatherings  constituted  one  of  the  clearest  practical  benefits 
of  attending  college.  If  these  were  more  readily  available  or 
desirable  somewhere  else,  that’s  where  students  preferred 
to  be.  By  the  time  of  the  fight  with  Harvard,  Catholic  edu- 
cators could  not  help  but  notice  that  many  of  the  students 
they  considered  rightfully  “theirs”  were  choosing  public  or 
private  non-Catholic  alternatives.  University  enrollments 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  skyrocketed  in  the  decade 
of  the  1890s,  but  growth  outside  the  Catholic  “league”  of 
schools  outstripped  that  within.  Total  college  enrollment 
in  America  increased  by  nearly  70  percent  between  1890 
and  1900,  exceeding  100,000  for  the  first  time.  In  the  same 


period,  enrollment  in  Catholic  schools  increased  by  only  40 
percent,  to  about  4,200. 

These  national  trends  played  out  clearly  at  Boston  College 
and  Harvard.  During  these  years,  the  number  of  students  at 
Boston  College  increased  but  growth  was  slow,  and  in  any 
given  year  enrollments  might  go  down  as  readily  as  they 
went  up.  The  South  End  school  had  seen  a respectable  gain 
in  students,  from  334  in  the  1890-91  school  year  to  419  five 
years  later,  but  the  number  dipped  back  to  335  by  1 904-05, 
resulting  in  an  increase  of  exactly  one  student  in  a decade 
and  a half.  In  the  same  period,  the  number  of  Catholics 
enrolling  as  undergraduates  at  Harvard,  while  small,  was 
going  steadily  up.  In  1894,  10  Catholics  graduated  from  the 
college  in  Cambridge;  twice  as  many  students  graduated 
from  Boston  College  that  year,  but  why  were  the  numbers 
even  that  close?  In  the  Catholic  press,  glowing  accounts 
began  to  appear  of  “Catholic  Sons  of  Harvard,”  represent- 
ing “another  barrier  swept  away  from  mutual  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  between  representatives  of  different  reli- 
gious denominations.”  Harvard’s  early  Catholics  had  been 
Yankee  Protestant  converts,  but  soon  enough  the  children 
of  immigrants  were  attending,  the  very  clientele  for  whom 
Boston  College  had  been  founded.  A sufficient  number 
were  in  place  by  the  1890s  so  that  the  St.  Paul’s  Catholic 
Club  was  formed  at  Harvard  in  May  1893,  connected  to 
the  church  of  that  name  just  outside  the  school’s  walls. 
Within  a few  years  the  club  was  claiming  a membership  of 
250,  making  Harvard,  a later  chronicler  noted  with  irony,  in 
effect  one  of  the  largest  Catholic  universities  in  the  country. 
Individual  Catholics  at  Harvard  stood  out,  then  and  later. 
Best  known  would  be  one  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  the  son  of  a 
second- generation  saloonkeeper  and  ward  politician  front 
East  Boston,  who  graduated  with  the  class  of  1912. 

To  be  sure,  Catholic  students  at  Harvard  came  from 
around  the  country,  while  Boston  College,  lacking  dormi- 
tories, educated  students  from  primarily  the  greater  Boston 
area;  but  the  numbers  were  telling.  At  the  height  of  the 
dispute  between  these  schools,  it  was  not  much  of  a stretch 
to  think  that  Catholic  students  might  be  as  likely  to  attend 
Harvard  as  Boston  College,  if  they  could.  It  was  easy  for 
Brosnahan  to  make  fun  of  the  academic  “nibbling”  that  in 
his  view  characterized  undergraduate  education  at  Harvard, 
but  increasing  numbers  of  Catholic  parents  were  choosing 
that  school  for  their  sons  nonetheless.  How  the  leaders  of 
Boston  College  responded  to  this  challenge — by  creating  a 
sharper  separation  between  the  high  school  and  collegiate 
divisions,  by  developing  a full  college  program  eventually 
including  electives,  and  by  moving  that  program  to  a new 
campus — won  Id  take  their  school  into  a new  era.  ■ 

James  O'Toole  '72,  Ph.D.'87,  holds  the  Clough  Millennium  Chair  in 
History  at  Boston  College,  and  is  the  author  of  The  Faithful:  A History 
of  Catholics  in  America  (2008). 
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Scholarship  winners 
Thirty  years,  eight  lives 


By  Thomas  Cooper 


This  year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  at  Boston 
College  of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Scholarship, 
which  annually  recognizes  an  undergraduate  junior 
whose  academic  accomplishments  and  involve- 
ment with  African-American  issues  exemplify  the 
standards  and  commitment  of  Dr.  King.  A six- 
member  selection  committee  of  faculty,  staff, 
alumni,  and  students  chooses  five  finalists  and 
from  them  the  winner,  based  on  the  applicants' 
scholastic  records  and  recommendations,  an  essay 
on  Dr.  King,  and  an  interview  with  the  committee. 
The  award  carries  tuition  assistance  for  the  win- 
ner as  well  as  for  the  finalists,  and  the  winner  is 
announced  at  a February  banquet.  Recently,  BCM 
renewed  its  acquaintance  with  eight  of  the  first  31 
MLK  scholars. 


Darcel  Clark  '83 

major:  Political  science  occupation:  Justice,  Supreme  Court, 
Bronx  County,  New  York 

Though  she  "always  wanted  to  be  one,”  Darcel  Clark  didn’t  expect 
to  be  named  a criminal  court  judge  for  the  City  of  New  York  at 
age  36.  After  receiving  a law  degree  from  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  New  York  City  native  spent  13  years  as 
an  assistant  district  attorney  in  the  Bronx  before  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  appointed  her  to  the  bench  in  1999.  Seven  years  later  she 
won  election  to  a 14-year  term  as  a Justice  of  the  Bronx  Supreme 
Court.  Among  her  non-judicial  activities,  which  include  service  on 
the  Boston  College  Board  of  Trustees  (since  1998),  Clark  teaches 
classes  in  criminal  justice  at  Monroe  College  in  the  Bronx,  where, 
she  says,  she  can  engage  with  students  who  “are  having  second 
careers  or  have  decided  later  in  life  ...  to  pursue  a college  career.” 
Counting  herself  “between  generations” — “between  the  last  of  the 
baby-boomers  and  the  beginning  of  Generation  X” — she  says,  “I 
still  believe  that  anything  is  possible.” 

Candi  Carter  '91 

major:  Communication  occupation:  Founder  and  CEO,  New 
Chapter,  Chicago 

Her  first  job  in  television — an  unpaid  internship  at  CNN — grew 
out  of  a chance  conversation  with  a fellow  night-shift  worker  at  a 
telemarketing  firm  in  Atlanta,  where  Carter  was  living  with  rela- 
tives after  graduation  and  working  during  the  day  at  a Gap  outlet. 
Ultimately  hired  at  CNN  as  a video  journalist,  the  New  Hampshire 
native  moved  on  to  a producer’s  job  at  ABC  affiliate  WISN  in 
Milwaukee,  before  a friend  in  Chicago  suggested  she  apply  to  the 
Oprah  Winfrey  Show.  Carter  worked  with  Winfrey  for  almost  16 
years,  the  last  five  as  senior  producer  (during  which  time  she  also 
started  a children’s  educational  video  company  called  It’s  Hip  Hop 
Baby!).  With  the  show  concluding  last  year,  Carter  has  recently 
founded  a television  production  company,  New  Chapter,  and  has 
begun  to  train  for  a half  marathon  (she  competed  as  a long,  triple, 
and  high  jumper  on  the  Boston  College  track  team).  “I  was  very 
Type  A and  driven  when  I was  in  school,”  says  Carter.  “I’m  still 
that  same  person.” 
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photographs:  (top)  Lee  Pellegrini,  (bottom)  Jim  Prisching 


Stef®-* 


above:  Judge  Clark  teaches  her  criminal 
procedure  and  process  class  at  the  evening 
school  of  Monroe  College,  in  the  Bronx. 
left:  Candi  Clark  discusses  plans  for  her 
start-up  television  production  company, 
Next  Chapter,  with  executive  vice-president 
Rick  Segall,  in  her  dining  room-cum-office 
in  Chicago. 
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above:  Simeon  Buresch  (center)  backstage 
with  student-actors  at  Manhattan's  Gramercy 
Arts  High  School  prior  to  a performance  of 
Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,  which 
he  directed,  right:  Saya  Hillman  in  Chicago 
speaking  at  the  launch  of  Crave,  a book  on 
the  city's  female  entrepreneurs  that  features 
her  ventures,  opposite:  Rufus  Caine  III  takes 
Kennedy  for  a walk  along  the  C&O  Canal  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Simeon  Buresch  '98 

major:  English  occupation:  Drama  teacher,  head  dean, 

Gramercy  Arts  High  School,  New  York  City 

A fifth-generation  educator,  Simeon  Buresch  had  no  thought  of 
teaching  when  he  graduated  from  Boston  College.  "I  moved  to 
New  York  to  act,  and  I went  to  the  New  School  to  get  my  MFA  in 
acting  at  the  Actors  Studio,”  says  the  Missouri  native.  He  graduat- 
ed in  June  of  2001,  “and  the  fall  of 2001,  of  course,  was  9/11. 1 was 
forced  by  default  to  kind  of  take  a pause,”  he  recalls,  “and  1 realized 
that  my  heart  wasn’t  necessarily  in  performance  per  se.  So  I just 
threw  my  hat  into  the  ring  and  became  a substitute  teacher.  ...  I 
found  myself  falling  in  love  not  only  with  the  city  but  also  with  the 
inhabitants,  including  these  inner  city  kids.” 

Saya  Hillman  '00 

major:  English  and  sociology  occupation:  Founding  owner, 

Mac  'n  Cheese  Productions,  Chicago 

Chicago  native  Saya  Hillman  spent  her  first  four  years  after  Boston 
College  working  at  nonprofits  in  her  hometown — as  a program 
manager  at  an  organization  using  the  arts  to  teach  reading  to  low- 
income  students  and  as  an  assistant  producer  for  a documentary 
film  company.  Preferring  to  be  her  own  boss,  Hillman  founded  Mac 
‘n  Cheese  Productions,  making  videos  for  nonprofits  and  teaching 
digital  media  skills  to  low-income  Chicago  schoolchildren.  Along 
the  way  she  started  hosting  what  she  calls  “minglers” — small  din- 
ner parties  and  cocktail  gatherings,  even  dance  classes  and  improv 


comedy  nights — and  charging  admission.  (The  rule,  says  Hillman, 
is  that  the  attendees,  mostly  Chicagoans  in  their  thirties,  must 
come  alone,  without  their  “security  blanket  best  friends.”)  “Hardly 
any  of  the  things  that  I get  paid  to  do  now  started  out  as  business 
ventures,”  says  the  self-described  “accidental  entrepreneur.”  “They 
started  out  as,  'I  am  interested  in  doing  fill-in-the-blank  just  for  the 
fun  of  it,  and  then  for  whatever  reason,  people  wanted  to  join  me 
and  pay  me  to  do  fill-in-the-blank.’” 

Rufus  Caine  III  '03 

major:  Political  science  and  philosophy  occupation:  Associate, 
Wilkie,  Farr,  and  Gallagher,  LLP,  Washington,  D.C. 

Accepted  by  the  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation’s  Summer 
Institute  following  graduation  from  Boston  College,  Rufus  Caine 
headed  to  Washington  and  an  internship  in  the  policy  develop- 
ment section  of  the  D.C.  public  school  system.  Expecting  to  apply 
directly  to  law  school,  the  New  Jersey  native  instead  continued  on 
in  Washington  for  three  years,  working  first  as  a policy  analyst 
for  Senator  Lindsay  Graham  of  Florida  and  then  as  a legislative 
assistant  to  Representative  Elijah  Cummings  of  Maryland — expe- 
riences, he  says,  that  gave  him  an  appreciation  of  "the  power  of 
the  stroke  of  a pen.”  A stint  with  a lobbying  firm  that  represented 
large  nonprofits  such  as  schools  and  hospitals  followed,  before 
Caine  entered  law  school  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
now  part  of  a litigation  team,  working  on  cases  in  a range  of  areas, 
including  telecommunications. 


photographs:  (opposite,  top)  Donna  Alberico,  (bottom)  Jim  Prisching  (above)  Mark  Finkenstaedt 
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Gerrel  Olivier  '10 

major:  Finance  and  economics  occupation:  Financial  analyst, 
Morgan  Stanley,  New  York  City 

As  part  of  his  senior  thesis  at  the  Carroll  School  of  Management, 
Gerrel  Olivier,  a Massachusetts  native,  worked  on  a microfinance 
project — the  planning  and  funding  of  a small  food  stall  on  the 
Caribbean  island  of  St.  Lucia,  his  mother’s  birthplace.  His  interest 
in  small-scale  entrepreneurial  development  remains  strong — in 
September  2010  he  and  a childhood  friend  cofounded  Xcel,  a 
nonprofit  focused  on  bringing  together  young  professionals  in 
New  York  City  with  the  goal  of  raising  funds  and  awareness  for 
501(c)3  organizations  involved  in  local  and  international  develop- 
ment projects.  Currently  a member  of  the  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions department  of  Morgan  Stanley,  Olivier  will  join  the  Carlyle 
Group,  a global  alternative  asset  manager,  this  July  for  a two-year 
stint  with  its  private  equity  team. 

Angela  Donkor  '12 

major:  Political  science  and  international  studies 
For  her  first  eight  years,  Ghanaian-born  Angela  Donkor  lived 
with  her  grandmother  while  her  parents  worked  in  Italy.  After 
her  grandmother  died  in  1995,  Donkor  joined  her  parents  outside 
Venice,  and  then,  at  age  16,  moved  with  them  to  the  Bronx.  (Her 
first  reading  of  the  “I  have  a dream”  speech  came  in  an  Italian 
middle  school:  "People  don’t  realize  how  international  Dr.  King 
is,”  she  says.)  As  a Boston  College  student  she  has  reported  for 


the  Heights,  led  admissions  tours,  tutored  at  the  Connors  Family 
Learning  Center,  worked  at  the  Suffolk  House  of  Corrections  in 
Boston,  and  joined  international  service  projects  in  China,  Kuwait, 
Rwanda,  South  Korea,  and  Uganda.  When  she  finds  herself  espe- 
cially challenged  or  “in  transition,”  she  stops  by  Room  305  in 
Gasson  Hall,  “where  I had  my  first  college  class.”  It  reminds  her, 
she  says,  “that  1 can  do  it.”  After  graduation  she  hopes  to  work  as 
a paralegal  at  a law  firm  in  New  York  City  before  heading  to  law 
school  in  a couple  of  years. 

Jacqueline  Grant  '08 

major:  Biology  occupation:  Ph.D.  candidate  in  neuroscience  at 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine,  Stanford,  California 
The  pursuit  of  therapies  to  counter  neurological  disorders  such 
as  Alzheimer’s  disease  has  been  Jacqueline  Grant’s  focus  since 
her  time  at  Boston  College.  Upon  graduation  she  returned  to  her 
home  state  of  California  and  immersed  herself  in  doctoral  studies 
at  the  Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine,  an  undertaking,  she 
says,  that  “in  terms  of  endurance”  has  “really  tested  my  strength.” 
She  has  also  been  taking  classes  at  Stanford’s  Graduate  School  of 
Business;  recently  worked  as  an  intern  at  Mission  Bay  Capital,  a 
venture  capital  firm  that  invests  in  emerging  bioscience  companies; 
and  is  active  in  Stutors,  a Stanford-run  tutoring  program  serving 
the  local  community.  Based  on  her  dissertation  research,  Grant 
recently  coauthored  a provisional  patent  application  for  a therapy 
to  treat  multiple  sclerosis. 
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photographs:  (clockwise  from  above)  Jeffery  Holmes,  Lee  Pellegrini,  Saul  Bromberger/Sandra  Hoover 


opposite:  Gerrel  Olivier  at  the  Parlor  club 
in  Manhattan,  during  a fundraiser  he  helped 
organize  in  support  of  the  nonprofit  African 
Development  Initiative,  above:  Angela  Donkor 
in  Boston  College's  Conte  Forum,  during  a 
basketball  game  against  Penn  State.  Donkor  is 
a member  of  Eagle  Ops,  a spirit  group  sponsored 
by  the  athletic  department,  left:  Jacqueline 
Grant  points  out  proteins  in  tissue  samples  to 
a fellow  researcher  in  the  Steinman  laboratory 
at  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California. 
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BY  SIVA  VAIDHYANATHAN 

Here  are  a few  numbers  to  think  about.  They  may  alarm 
you.  They  probably  should  alarm  you:  Thirty-nine 
percent  of  Americans  believe  in  evolution.  Thirty- 
six  percent  of  Americans  believe  in  global  warming.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  Americans  believe  in  angels.  Sixteen  percent  of 
Americans  believe  they  have  actually  seen  an  angel.  I could 
use  these  numbers  as  a launching  point  for  a jeremiad  about 
our  collective  failure  as  educators,  and  as  citizens,  to  get  peo- 
ple thinking  scientifically.  But  that  would  be  too  easy.  » 


opposite:  From  a patent  granted  September  4,  2001  (Lawrence  Page,  inventor),  describing  a "method 
for  node  ranking  in  a linked  database"  — Google's  algorithm  for  webpage  ranking. 


source:  U.S.  Patent  6,285,999 
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Instead,  I will  point  out  questions  that  many  of  you  are 
probably  already  asking  yourselves:  Are  all  those  num- 
bers from  the  same  poll?  Were  all  those  polls  taken  in  the 
same  year?  Who  conducted  those  surveys?  Were  they  part 
of  peer-reviewed  studies,  or  were  they  wacky  Internet 
polls?  I purposely  didn’t  give  the  sources.  I didn’t  give  the 
contexts.  I didn’t  note  that,  in  fact,  every  one  of  those  num- 
bers comes  from  a different  poll,  with  a different  sample 
size  and  different  methodology.  In  sum,  those  numbers  are 
not  comparable. 

But  if  I were  on  a television  or  radio  talk  show,  I could 
run  through  them  unchallenged.  I could  cite  them  in  a peer- 
reviewed  article  in  my  own  field  (American  studies),  and  no 
one  would  question  them,  I guarantee  you.  In  this  country, 
we  only  pretend  to  be  crazy  about  empiricism. 


In  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams  (first  printed  in  1906), 
which  all  American  studies  students  read  at  some  point, 
the  historian  Adams  relates  his  experience  of  attending 
the  1893  Chicago  World’s  Fair.  Adams  describes  enter- 
ing an  exhibition  about  electricity  and  confronting  the 
dynamo.  The  moment  he  sees  this  big,  buzzing,  whirring 
machine,  which  is  destined  to  light  up  the  world,  he  recog- 
nizes it’s  over  for  him.  His  mind  is  trained  in  the  classics. 
He  knows  the  Old  Testament.  He  knows  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  went  to  Harvard.  But  he  is  totally  unprepared  for  the 


ally  riding  unicycles.  There’s  been  much  written  about  this 
scene,  but  frankly,  as  a workplace,  it’s  not  that  different 
from  my  own  (a  university,  where  people  wear  shorts  and 
occasionally  ride  unicycles).  Indeed,  what  struck  me  about 
Google  was  how  familiar  it  seemed. 

And  isn’t  this  what  we’re  experiencing  with  technology 
today  in  America?  The  dynamo  that  will  flood  the  world 
with  data  is  somehow  opaque  to  us,  its  action  invisible. 


Over  a short  period  of  time,  we’ve  gone  from  an 
almost  spatial  relationship  with  digital  technol- 
ogy to  a magical  one.  It  used  to  be  that  when  you 
decided  to  check  your  e-mail  you  would  go  to  the  room  in 
your  house  where  the  computer  sat,  and  you  would  dial  up  a 
distant  server  on  a modem,  and  you  would  hear  the  warbles 
and  bleeps  and  eventually  connect.  And  then  you  would 
download  all  the  waiting  e-mails,  upload  your  responses  to 
the  server,  and  out  they  would  go.  You  did  this  at  most  three 
times  a day.  The  whole  process  was  expressed  spatially:  I’m 
going  online.  I’m  logging  on.  I’m  downloading.  I’m  upload- 
ing. I’m  entering  a chat  room,  even.  This  is  how  we  would 
talk  about  cyberspace,  and  it’s  how  we  still  talk  about  it, 
even  though  it  represented  our  experience  for  only  a very 
short  time. 

Now  these  same  processes  are  deeply  embedded  in  our 
lives.  They’re  instantaneous.  Many  devices  no  longer  require 


I tell  the  English  majors,  media  studies  majors,  and  sociology 
majors  that  if  they  get  out  of  college  without  taking  courses  in 


statistics  and  computer  science  they 
who  pull  the  levers  in  society. 

20th  century,  which  will  be  the  century  of  the  engineer  and 
the  scientist. 

It’s  hard  to  think  about  technology  today  without  being 
haunted  by  Henry  Adams’s  ghost.  When  I visited  the 
Googleplex — the  Google  corporation’s  headquarters  in 
Mountain  View,  California — for  the  first  time,  in  2006,  I 
expected  a Henry  Adams  moment.  I expected  to  be  awed 
by  this  powerful,  brilliant,  dynamic  institution.  And  it  didn’t 
happen.  Nor  did  it  happen  over  subsequent  days  and  later 
visits.  What  you  see  at  the  Googleplex  is  a certain  eccen- 
tricity— people  in  shorts  skateboarding  around,  occasion- 


will  not  be  among  the  people 


the  mediation  of  a keyboard.  They  have  been  designed  to 
be,  as  Marshall  McLuhan  would  say,  “extension[s]  of  our- 
selves” in  a way  that  is  just  barely  metaphorical.  Our  skin 
activates  the  signal,  or  our  voice  does.  If  it  ever  was  true 
that  there  was  a separate  place  called  the  Internet,  or  a place 
called  cyberspace,  that’s  no  longer  the  case,  and  it  probably 
never  will  be  again. 

The  science  fiction  writer  Arthur  C.  Clarke  famously 
said,  ‘‘Any  sufficiently  advanced  technology  is  indistinguish- 
able from  magic.”  And  indeed,  when  the  iPad  first  debuted, 
its  lead  designer,  Jony  Ive,  compared  operating  it  to  per- 
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forming  magic.  But  this  notion  of  magic  is  not  healthy.  It 
causes  us  to  lose  sight  of  much  that  is  important.  It’s  our  job 
as  cultural  critics,  as  scientists,  as  technology  analysts,  and 
as  citizens,  to  demystify  technologies.  Once  you  understand 
or  attempt  to  understand  how  a technology  works,  you 
develop  a genuine  respect  for  the  people  involved  in  it.  And 
maybe  you  get  to  unpack  the  errors  they  made  along  the 
way,  the  failed  experiments,  the  ideas  that  didn’t  quite  make 
it  into  the  product  (and  again  respect  grows).  That’s  what  we 
lose  in  these  sleek,  sealed  devices,  and  in  this  aura  of  magic. 
We  lose  sight  of  human  collaboration. 

If  you  understand  the  materiality  of  the  technology, 
you’re  in  a better  position  to  raise  questions  about  the 
products  and  their  companies.  You  will  respect,  too,  the 
people  who  assembled  the  machines — the  ones  living  in 
China  and  working  under  horrible  conditions.  We  should 
fully  understand  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  scientific 
and  technological  ramifications  of  the  devices  we  now  take 
for  granted. 


The  economist  and  sociologist  Thorstein  Veblen 
wrote  a book  in  1921  that  hardly  anyone  read  at 
the  time,  and  few  people  read  today,  The  Engineers 
and  the  Price  System.  I don’t  recommend  it,  but  in  its  pages 
he  poses  an  interesting  idea.  In  1918,  during  World  War  I, 
Veblen  served  in  President  Wilson’s  Food  Administration, 
quitting  before  the  war  ended.  He  had  gone  to  Washington 
nearly  a Deweyan  Democrat,  with  great  hopes  for  the 
power  of  democratic  politics.  By  1920,  he  was  deeply 
disillusioned. 

A notoriously  grumpy  man,  Veblen  decided  that  the  idea 
of  a democratic  polis  being  fit  to  make  important  decisions 
about  the  direction  of  society  (and  about  such  critical  ques- 
tions as  resource  distribution)  was  naive.  World  War  I had 
shown  the  pernicious  power  of  demagogues  and  taught 
that  political  beings  can’t  necessarily  be  trusted  to  take  a 
disinterested  view,  or  even  a long  one.  Veblen  cast  a look 
around  society  to  figure  out  who  could  be  trusted,  and  he 
came  upon  the  engineer.  What  we  need,  he  said,  are  councils 
of  engineers.  (The  unfortunate  phrase  he  used  was  a “soviet 
of  engineers.”) 

It  is  a fascinating  idea  that,  as  the  world  grows  increas- 
ingly complex,  we  should  outsource  important  decisions. 
How  do  we  learn  to  trust  these  engineers?  How  do  we 
make  sure  they  aren’t  captured  by  interests  other  than  the 
public  good?  These  are  political  questions  beyond  Veblen’s 
consideration. 

Yet  we  already  outsource  a great  deal  of  judgment  to 
the  soviet  of  engineers.  Take,  for  example,  the  people  who 


work  at  Google.  It’s  a fact  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a neutral  algorithm,  and,  as  it  happens,  Google’s  algorithms 
end  up  favoring  the  outrageous  statement.  The  currency  of 
Google  is  the  link,  and  in  our  culture  the  outrageous  state- 
ment (on  any  subject)  draws  attention  out  of  proportion 
to  its  truth,  attention  that  is  manifest  in  a high  volume  of 
finks.  The  result  is  that  if  you  do  a search  on  Google  for,  say, 
“autism  and  vaccination,”  you  will  get  a lot  of  misinforma- 
tion that  has  caught  the  attention  of  people  who  search  in 
this  area.  Google  doesn’t  have  a way  of  filtering  for  truth.  It 
can  only  filter  for  what  its  developers  would  call  relevance — 
which  is  to  say,  popularity. 

The  notion  that  complex  empiricism  can  be  above  the 
fray  is  one  that  we  seem  to  worship.  Indeed,  of  all  that 
Veblen  wrote — about  the  natural  divide  between  industry 
and  business,  and  about  the  leisure  class  and  “conspicuous 
consumption”  (a  phrase  he  coined) — it  is  his  vision  of  the 
engineer  that  seems  to  have  been  realized  most  certainly. 
You  find  it  in  education  when  standardized  test  scores  serve 
as  the  baseline  for  measuring  achievement.  You  see  it  in 
baseball  with  sabermetrics,  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to 
derive  predictions  for  a season  from  distillations  of  the  com- 
plex interactions  among  18  athletes  (plus  umpires)  engaged 
in  unscripted  play.  You  see  it  when  a television  celebrity 
warns  parents  not  to  vaccinate  their  children  because  she’s 
done  research  on  autism  at  the  “University  of  Google.” 

We  are  in  the  era  of  Big  Data,  where  the  possibility  exists 
for  making  sense  of  vast  sets  of  numbers  and  for  drawing 
connections  that  were  once  unattainable.  In  my  classroom,  I 
tell  the  English  majors,  media  studies  majors,  and  sociology 
majors  that  if  they  get  out  of  college  without  taking  courses 
in  statistics  and  computer  science  they  will  not  be  among  the 
people  who  pull  the  levers  in  society.  They  will  be  the  ones 
who  get  played. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  revolu- 
tion, a scientific  revolution  of  sorts.  We  will  see  things  we 
didn’t  see  before,  and  we  will  also  face  new  questions  about 
methods  and  ethics,  about  modes  of  presentation,  about 
law,  policy,  politics,  and  commercialization.  We  in  the  liber- 
al arts  have  an  opportunity  for — in  fact  a duty  of — real  col- 
laboration, communication,  public  outreach,  and  engaged 
criticism.  We  can  demystify  science.  We  can  define  a context 
for  technology  by  examining  its  systems  historically,  politi- 
cally, economically,  and  culturally,  to  glean  how  its  power 
works  in  society.  ■ 

Siva  Vaidhyanathan  is  the  Robertson  Professor  of  Media  Studies  and 
Law  and  chair  of  the  Media  Studies  Department  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  His  most  recent  book  is  The  Cooglization  of  Everything— and 
Why  We  Should  Worry  (2011).  This  essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  from 
a talk  he  gave  at  Boston  College  on  October  29  at  a symposium  spon- 
sored by  the  University's  Institute  for  Liberal  Arts  on  the  topic  "Sci- 
ence in  the  Liberal  Arts  University." 
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Belief  again 

An  interview  with  Charles  Taylor 


Coming  to  religion  in  the  21st  century 


ON  NOVEMBER  10,  THE  THEOLOGY 
department’s  Rev.  Robert  Imbelli 
joined  in  a public  conversation  with  the 
philosopher  Charles  Taylor  before  an 
audience  of  some  200  faculty,  students, 
and  guests  in  the  Heights  Room.  Taylor  is 
a professor  emeritus  at  McGill  University 
and  the  author  of,  among  other  books,  A 
Secular  Age  (2007),  which  Peter  Steinfels 
has  called  in  the  pages  of  Commonweal 
“simply  the  most  comprehensive  account 
of  the  process  and  meaning  of  seculariza- 
tion.” He  is  also  the  2007  recipient  of  the 
prestigious  Templeton  Prize,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  insistence  “on  the  inclusion  of 
spiritual  dimensions”  in  discussions  of 
every  “facet  of  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences.”  Taylor’s  two  days  at  Boston 
College  included  meetings  with  faculty 
and  graduate  students  (his  work  is  the  sub- 
ject of  several  dissertations-in-progress) 
and  a presentation  of  the  Fitzgibbons 
Lecture,  in  which  he  addressed  the  evolu- 
tion of  secularism.  His  visit  was  sponsored 


by  the  Church  in  the  21st  Century  Center, 
the  philosophy  department,  and  the 
Alumni  Association. 

How  do  you  understand  the  Catholic  intel- 
lectual tradition? 

Well,  I would  prefer  to  speak  of  it  in  the 
plural.  There  is,  of  course,  the  mainline 
philosophical-theological  tradition  that 
comes  through  Aquinas.  In  the  20th 
century,  which  is  the  century  we  come  out 
of,  there  were  other  avenues  into  Catholic 
thought:  Maurice  Blondel  in  France,  for 
instance,  or  the  engagement  of  Catholic 
thinkers  such  as  the  Dominican  Fergus 
Kerr  with  Wittgenstein  and  with  the  phe- 
nomenological tradition. 

These  crossovers,  or  rather  these 
conversations  between  different  ways  of 
conceiving  Catholic  philosophy,  are  what 
I think  should  be  fostered,  because  this 
is  where  the  most  interesting  and  fertile 
work  can  be  done. 
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There  is  in  the  Orthodox  Church, 
Russian  particularly,  the  idea  that  we 
Westerners  are  totally  deviant  because  we 
so  clearly  separated  secular  thought  from 
religious  thought,  when  they  must  be  in  a 
kind  of  symbiosis.  There  are  fertile  possi- 
bilities in  examining  this,  as  well. 

I wonder  if  there  is  a sort  of  basic  grammar 
that  identifies  the  different  traditions  as 
nonetheless  pertaining  to  the  tradition. 

Let’s  take  the  Nicene  Creed.  I think  we 
have  there  a pretty  clear  idea  of  what  the 
basic  common  ground  is.  My  point  is,  the 
tradition  has  been  very  differently  lived 
and  conceived  in  different  eras.  And  the 
reason  I brought  in  the  Orthodox  is  that  I 
have  a sense  that  sometimes  we  need  to  be 
jolted  out  of  old  habits  of  thought,  which 
are  sometimes,  in  the  West,  confined  to 
our  argument  with  Protestantism,  or  our 
argument  with  secularism. 

Tire  people  who  were  part  of  the 


background  of  Vatican  II  did  some  of 
that  jolting.  Instead  of  hacking  at  the 
old  issues  about  modernism  and  non- 
modernism and  anti-modernism,  people 
like  the  Dominican  Yves  Congar  and  the 
Jesuit  Henri  de  Lubac  went  back  to  the 
early  Church  Fathers — this  is  the  idea  of 
resourcement — and  they  came  up  with 
new  ways  of  looking  at  some  issues  that 
had  been  lost. 

So  that’s  why  I see  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tions as  plural,  as  starting  from  different 
points,  as  retrieving  some  things  that  can 
give  us  new  insight. 

This  may  follow  from  that  in  a more 
personal  vein.  You’ve  spoken  of  yourself 
in  one  instance  that  I found,  as  “a  believer 
again”? 

Yes.  When  I was  young — actually,  before 
Vatican  II — I was  influenced  by  Yves 
Congar.  His  great  idea,  which  I think 
inspired  a lot  of  the  writing  at  Vatican 


II,  was  that  the  Church  has  constantly  to 
renew  itself  in  the  face  of  a new  genera- 
tion, a new  world,  new  concerns,  and 
really  speak  to  these.  The  idea  that  the 
Church  mustn’t  change  at  all,  that  it  has  to 
keep  its  message  absolutely  in  the  terms 
of  before,  is  destructive  and  in  the  end  a 
denial  of  its  vocation. 

I read  a very  interesting  book  by  a 
Protestant  evangelical,  Roger  Lundin. 
Published  in  2009,  it’s  called  Believing 
Again,  a line  he  got  from  Auden.  These 
two  thoughts  connect  in  my  mind.  There 
are  certain  people  who  are  “believing 
still,”  in  the  sense  that  they  are  carrying 
on  the  faith  as  it  was  given  to  us  by  our 
fathers,  in  exactly  that  way.  And  there 
are  certain  other  people  who  have,  in  a 
way,  been  unhooked  from  that,  even 
alienated  from  that,  who  may  even  have 
passed  through  periods  of  rejection, 
although  it  needn’t  go  that  far.  These 
people  come  back,  by  this  new  direc- 
tion. They  come  back  by  a new  itinerary, 
through  the  20th  century,  through  the 
age  that  Congar  identifies  as  the  age  of 
subjectivity.  They  come  back  to  the  faith. 
They  reconnect  with  it.  That’s  what  I 
mean  by  believing  again. 

So,  you  see,  the  ultimate  model  is 
not  unchanging  faith.  Some  things  are 
unchanging — the  Incarnation.  But  just  as 
we  have,  in  the  same  moment,  different 
ways  of  living  the  Catholic  faith  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world — in  Canada,  in 
Latin  America,  in  Europe — so,  across 
history,  we  have  different  ways  of  living. 
It’s  important  to  hang  onto  this,  not 
just  because  we  have  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  live  our  own  way,  but 
because  we  can  and  should  be  inspired 
by  these  others. 

We’re  all  in  this  Church  together. 

And  we  can  get  immense  inspiration 
from  other  ages  and  their  differences. 

But  it  requires  that  we  be  relevant  to 
our  own  age. 

That’s  what  my  heroes  Congar  and 
de  Lubac  did.  They  found  a way  of  being 
more  present  in  the  20th  century.  The 
same  must  go  for  the  21st  century.  ■ 


The  complete  conversation  between 
Rev.  Robert  Imbelli  and  Charles  Taylor, 
from  which  this  Q&A  is  drawn,  may  be 
viewed  at  Full  Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


photograph:  Courtesy  of  the  Church  in  the  21st  Century  Center 
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Questioning 
authority,  keeping 
the  faith 

By  William  Bole 


The  latest  'Catholics  in  America'  survey 

IN  HIS  OPENING  REMARKS  AT  A 
November  2 conference  on  the 
American  Catholic  laity  held  in  Gasson 
100,  Tom  Roberts  of  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter  (NCR)  saluted  the 
work  of  Catholic  sociologists.  They  “can 
be  a rather  lonely  lot,”  he  said,  because 
they  deliver  data  that  doesn’t  always 
fit  the  prevailing  narrative.  Roberts, 
NCR’s  editor-at-large  and  author  of  The 
Emerging  Church:  A Community’s  Search 
for  Itself  (201 1),  recalled  one  researcher, 
Richard  Schoenherr  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  who  in  1993  projected  a 40 
percent  drop  in  the  number  of  active  dioc- 
esan priests  in  the  United  States  by  2005 
from  the  high-water  mark  in  the  1960s. 
His  forecast  was  branded  a fabrication 
by  Cardinal  Roger  Mahony,  archbishop 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  stated  that  follow- 
ers of  Christ  “live  by  God’s  grace,  and 
our  future  is  shaped  by  God’s  design 
for  his  Church — not  by  sociologists.” 
Schoenherr,  Roberts  noted,  turned  out  to 
have  had  “very  accurate  numbers.” 

Roberts’s  story  was  an  apt  beginning 
to  the  daylong  gathering  of  theologians 
and  sociologists  convened  to  consider  the 
just-released  study  “Catholics  in  America: 
Persistence  and  Change,”  the  fifth  in  a 
series  of  surveys  tracking  U.  S.  Catholic 
beliefs,  practices,  and  demographics  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  century.  Conducted 
online  with  a national  sample  of  1,442 
self-identified  Catholic  adults  between 
April  25  and  May  2,  201 1,  the  survey  was 
designed  in  consultation  with  the  Pew 
Research  Center  and  funded  in  part  by 
NCR.  The  conference,  held  a week  after 
the  report’s  release,  was  arranged  by  the 
Church  in  the  21st  Century  Center  and 


attracted  an  audience  of  some  50  students, 
faculty,  and  members  of  the  community 
for  the  first  public  analysis  of  the  results. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  included 
the  three  sociologists  who  conducted 
the  study:  William  V.  D’Antonio,  a fel- 
low of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Research 
and  Catholic  Studies  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America;  Mary  Gautier, 
senior  research  associate  at  the  Center 
for  Applied  Research  in  the  Apostolate 
at  Georgetown  University;  and  Michele 
Dillon,  chair  of  the  sociology  department 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  Two 
Boston  College  theologians,  Lisa  Sowle 
Cahill  and  Hosffman  Ospino,  presented 
commentaries  on  the  data. 

D’Antonio,  85,  is  the  sole  member  of 
the  original  research  team.  Bespectacled 
and  sporting  a purple  bow  tie,  he  serenely 
announced  “the  impending  inexorable 
demise  of  the  pre-Vatican  II  generation” 
of  Catholics,  those  born  in  1940  or  earlier. 
D’Antonio  smiled  and  noted  that  he  was 
speaking  of  his  own  cohort,  dubbed  the 
“pray,  pay,  and  obey”  Catholics.  During 
the  first  survey  in  1987,  they  made  up 
approximately  one-third  of  the  adult  U.  S. 
Catholic  population.  Today  they  account 
for  one  in  10,  making  this  their  final 
appearance  in  the  “Catholics  in  America” 
series.  “Five  years  from  now,”  D’Antonio 
explained,  “there  won’t  be  enough  of  them 
to  constitute  an  adequate  survey  sample.” 

The  surveys  have  tracked  four  genera- 
tions thus  far.  Vatican  II  Catholics — the 
baby  boomers — have  themselves  declined 
sharply  as  a share  of  the  population,  from 
nearly  half  of  those  polled  in  1987  to  just 
a third  today.  Post-Vatican  II  Catholics, 
born  between  1961  and  1978  and  popu- 


larly known  as  Gen-X,  slightly  outnumber 
boomers  in  the  Church.  The  “millennials,” 
who  were  born  between  1979  and  1993 
and  debuted  in  the  2005  survey,  now 
constitute  almost  a quarter  of  the  adult 
Catholic  population. 

D’Antonio  highlighted  one  finding  in 
particular  about  millennial  Catholics:  45 
percent  of  them  are  Hispanic,  and,  given 
the  continued  flow  of  immigration  from 
Latin  America,  “they  may  well  become  the 
first  generation  of  American  Catholics  in 
which  Hispanics  are  a majority,”  he  said. 

THE  “PERSISTENCE”  UNDERLINED  IN 
the  report’s  title  mainly  concerns  core 
theological  convictions.  Almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  Catholics  surveyed  con- 
sider the  Resurrection  “very  important.” 
Around  two-thirds  offer  the  same  reply 
when  asked  about  the  Eucharist  and  about 
Church  teachings  on  Mary.  The  “change” 
in  the  survey’s  title  is  reflected  in  the 
laity’s  attitudes  toward  Church  hierarchy. 
In  2005,  more  than  half  of  pre-Vatican 
II  Catholics  rated  the  Vatican’s  teaching 
authority  as  “very  important,”  while  just 
27  percent  of  millennials  held  the  same 
view.  Today  “there  are  no  differences” 
among  the  generations  on  this  question, 
D’Antonio  reported,  with  only  three  in  10 
giving  such  weight  to  Vatican  authority. 
D’Antonio  speculated  that  the  continued 
emergence  of  clergy  sexual  abuse  scan- 
dals in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
explains  some  of  this  shift. 

The  main  prop  at  the  conference  was  a 
large  screen  mounted  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  on  which  Mary  Gautier  displayed 
data  indicating  the  numerical  decline  of 
priests  (down  by  one- quarter  since  1987) 
and  the  changes  this  may  bring  to  parish 
life.  Almost  all  respondents  (93  percent) 
accept  the  idea  of  “sharing  a priest  with 
one  or  more  other  parishes,”  Gautier 
related,  and  three  in  four  respond  favor- 
ably to  the  notion  of  someone  else  run- 
ning the  parish  “with  visiting  priests  for 
sacraments."  However,  most  are  averse  to 
reducing  the  number  of  Masses. 

Michele  Dillon  focused  on  Catholic 
commitment,  which  continues  to  be 
strong,  she  said,  noting  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  respondents  say  they  “can- 
not imagine  being  anything  but  Catholic.” 
At  the  same  time,  she  underscored  that  lay 
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people  have  formed  their  own  ideas  about 
what  it  means  to  be  “a  good  Catholic.”  For 
example,  most  feel  that  one  can  be  a good 
Catholic  without  attending  Mass  each 
week  (78  percent)  and  without  agreeing 
with  Church  teachings  on  such  matters 
as  birth  control  and  abortion.  Some  60 
percent  believe  it  is  possible  to  be  a good 
Catholic  and  not  give  money  or  time  to 
the  poor.  Only  one  in  five  Catholics  says 
the  pope  and  other  Church  leaders  are 
"the  proper  arbiters  of  right  and  wrong” 
on  these  and  other  questions,  including 
homosexuality. 

According  to  the  survey,  said  Dillon, 
Catholic  women  are  more  likely  than  men 
to  uphold  Church  dogma  on  Jesus,  tran- 
substantiation,  and  other  aspects  of  faith, 
yet  less  likely,  by  a margin  of  57  to  46 
percent,  to  back  the  hierarchy  on  issues 
related  to  family,  gender,  and  sexuality. 
Dillon  summarized,  “Women  are  more 
liberal,  if  you  will,  when  it  comes  to 
Church  authority,  but  they  are  more 
dedicated  to  the  Church."  (This  and  other 
studies  have  also  found  higher  rates  of 
Mass  attendance  among  women.) 

ONE  THREAD  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE 
presentations  was  that  Catholics  are 
"highly  autonomous”  in  their  thinking 
and  "likely  to  privilege  their  own  moral 
judgment  rather  than  Vatican  teaching,” 
as  Dillon  phrased  it.  To  which  Lisa  Cahill, 
Boston  College’s  Monan  Professor  of 
Theology,  responded:  "Really?” 

In  her  remarks,  Cahill  did  not  second- 
guess  the  data.  “I’m  a theologian,  not  a 
social  scientist,”  she  said.  She  also  had  no 
doubt  that  Catholics  are  deferring  far  less 
to  Church  authorities  when  deciding  on 
matters  of  sexuality.  But  this  doesn’t  mean 
they’re  thinking  “autonomously,”  she 
pointed  out.  “They’re  listening  to  the  sur- 
rounding culture,  which  can  have  good  but 
also  troubling  consequences,”  Cahill  said, 
citing  the  strong  pull  of  societal  values 
that  have  helped  bring  about  high  divorce 
rates  and  the  youth  hookup  culture. 

Young  adult  Catholics,  Cahill  observ- 
ed, are  not  necessarily  "looking  for  the 
Church  to  be  more  liberal  on  sexual 
ethics — they  already  five  in  a culture  of 
permissiveness. . . . They’re  looking  for  an 
alternative  to  a culture  in  which  anything 
seems  to  go.”  As  she  spoke,  the  three 


researchers,  seated  next  to  the  lectern, 
scribbled  notes  for  the  first  and  only  time 
during  the  conference. 

The  subject  of  young  adult  Catholics 
resurfaced  in  the  Q&A  following  Cahill’s 
remarks.  As  audience  members  asked 
about  the  spiritual  fives  of  the  younger 
faithful,  Karen  Kiefer  ’82,  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Church  in  the  2 1 st  Century 
Center,  intervened  to  suggest,  “Let’s  hear 
from  a student.”  Meg  Stapleton  Smith 
T3,  speaking  from  the  back  row,  said  that 
while  Catholics  her  age  are  not  nearly  as 
attracted  to  formal  worship  as  were  previ- 
ous generations  many  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Church’s  spiritual  traditions 
(trends  also  borne  out  in  the  study). 

“Ignatian  spirituality  is  something  the 
students  here  are  drawn  to,”  said  Smith,  a 
theology  major  from  White  Plains,  New 
York.  She  cited  as  one  example  the  campus 
organization  Cura,  made  up  of  15  groups 
of  six-to-10  students  who  meet  weekly  for 
an  hour  of  prayer  and  reflection. 

The  afternoon  portion  of  the  confer- 
ence focused  in  part  on  the  demographics 
of  Hispanics.  Boston  College  School  of 
Theology  and  Ministry  assistant  profes- 
sor Hosffman  Ospino  asserted  that  the 


Church  is  scarcely  grappling  with  the 
challenges  of  what  may  well  become  a 
largely  Hispanic  laity.  In  the  United  States, 
“Hispanic  Catholics  still  five  in  the  mar- 
gins of  Church  and  society,”  said  Ospino, 
with  “very  few  resources  . . . invested  in 
Hispanic  youth  ministry.” 

The  afternoon  session  also  highlighted 
findings  about  Catholics  and  political  par- 
ties. D’Antonio  pointed  to  punditry  that 
says  Republicans  are  “more  religious,  or 
friendlier  to  religion”  than  Democrats. 
This  is  evidently  not  true  among  Catho- 
lics, he  said,  citing  the  survey.  On  three  of 
four  core  beliefs — touching  on  Christ’s 
divinity,  the  sacraments,  and  Mary — “no 
significant  differences  existed”  between 
Catholics  of  the  two  parties,  he  said.  They 
diverged  only  on  a fourth  core  belief 
identified  by  the  researchers:  “helping  the 
poor.”  Catholic  Democrats  were  more 
likely  than  their  Republican  coreligionists 
(72  versus  61  percent)  to  see  this  as  very 
important.  ■ 


To  watch  the  whole  Church  in  the  21st 
Century  symposium  “American  Catho- 
lics: Persisting  and  Changing,"  go  to 
Full  Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


Goldschmidt  joins  C21 

On  January  9,  Erik  Goldschmidt,  Ph.D.'08, 
became  the  new  director  of  the  Church  in  the 
21st  Century  Center. 

Goldshmidt  was  previously  executive 
vice  president  of  Foundations  and  Donors 
Interested  in  Catholic  Activities  (FADICA),  a 
network  of  foundations  that  support  Catholic 
programs  and  causes,  based  in  Washington, 

D.C.  He  received  his  doctorate  in  counseling 
psychology  at  the  Lynch  School  of  Education, 
and  was  a teaching  fellow,  adjunct  professor, 
and  program  director  at  the  University's  Center  for  Child,  Family,  and  Community 
Partnerships  before  going  to  FADICA  in  February  2011.  He  succeeds  special  assistant 
to  the  president  Robert  Newton,  who  for  the  past  year  and  a half  served  as  the 
center's  interim  director. 

Originally  conceived  in  2002  as  a two-year  initiative  to  explore  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  light  of  the  clerical  sex  abuse  scandal,  the  Church  in  the  21st 
Century  Center  was  made  permanent  in  2004.  Through  lectures,  conferences,  and 
publications,  the  Center  focuses  on  four  main  areas  of  interest:  handing  on  the  faith 
to  the  next  generation;  the  roles  of  laity,  vowed  religious,  deacons,  priests,  and 
bishops;  relationships  and  sexuality;  and  the  Catholic  intellectual  tradition. 

—Tim  Czerwienski 
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This  terracotta  head,  depicting  the  Revolutionary  War  hero  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
is  from  a life-size  bust  given  to  the  University  in  1966  by  Boston  fine  arts  dealer 
Edward  S.  Ryan  '31 . The  bust  bears  the  inscription  "houdon  an.  1790''  — leading 
Ryan  to  think  it  was  the  work  of  renowned  French  sculptor  Jean-Antoine  Houdon 
(1741-1828).  A 1989  Oxford  University  analysis,  however,  dated  the  piece  to  after 
the  artist's  death.  For  her  senior  honors  thesis,  Lauren  Zajac  '1 1 , a chemistry  and 
studio  art  major,  worked  with  Greg  McMahon,  research  associate  in  the  University's 
Integrated  Sciences  Clean  Room  and  Nanofabrication  Facility,  to  examine  bits  of 
the  sculpture  using  scanning  electron  microscopy  and  energy  dispersive  x-ray 
spectroscopy.  Her  data  suggest  the  bust  was  fabricated  around  Houdon's  time  with 
methods  and  materials  common  to  his  studio  (surface  chemical  traces  point  to 
a 20th-century  glaze).  High  quality  copies  of  Houdon's  work  were  popular  even 
in  the  artist's  time.  The  provenance  remains  a mystery. 
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Lichens,  Yosemite  National  Park,  California 


DARWIN’S  HALF-TRUTH 

By  Mary  Catherine  Bateson 

Survival  of  the  cooperative 


m 

ODAY  S TALK  IS  DEDICATED  TO  A FRIEND  WHO  DIED 
_L  last  week,  a biologist  named  Lynn  Margulis.  Her  break- 
through publication  was  a paper  that  explained  the  transition 
from  prokaryotic  to  eukaryotic  cells — from  cells  without  a nucleus 
(such  as  bacteria)  to  cells  with  a nucleus. 

At  the  single-cell  origin  of  life,  cells  did  not  have  nuclei.  Lynn’s 
hypothesis,  now  widely  accepted,  was  that  the  nucleus  began  as  a 
separate  organism  taking  up  residence  in  another  in  a symbiotic 
relationship.  Tire  term  for  one  organism  living  inside  another  in 
a mutually  enhancing  and  advantageous  relationship  is  endosym- 
biosis. 

Lynn  submitted  her  paper  to  15  different  journals  in  1966 
before  it  was  published,  by  the  Journal  of  Theoretical  Biology.  It  was 
turned  down  for  going  against  the  prevailing  assumption,  which 
came  out  of  Darwin’s  writings,  that  evolution  depends  on  conflict 
and  competition  (combined,  to  be  sure,  with  random  mutation). 


What  Lynn  discovered  was  that  the  emergence  and  development 
of  the  earth’s  life  forms  depended  to  a great  degree  on  cooperation, 
symbiosis,  and  coevolution — on  organisms  evolving  so  that  they 
fit  together.  Not  that  Darwin’s  examples  were  wrong:  competition 
is  a factor.  But  the  certainty  that  competition  was  the  key  caused 
scientists,  and  other  people  besides,  to  miss  a great  deal.  Not  a few 
would  go  on  to  say,  “Well,  that’s  how  society  is  also.  Everything 
depends  on  competition.” 

One  reason  there  is  so  much  diversity  in  the  natural  world  is 
that,  instead  of  competing  with  and  putting  the  next  insect,  plant, 
or  animal  out  of  business,  similar  organisms  have  tended  to  adapt 
to  slightly  different  niches.  What  we  see  in  really  rich  ecologi- 
cal environments  is  a tremendous  diversity  of  highly  specialized 
organisms  that  are  not  in  direct  competition  with  one  another, 
and  that  in  some  cases  have  evolved  so  that  their  lives  interlock. 
The  lichen  we  see  on  trees,  for  instance,  is  actually  two  organisms, 


photograph:  William  Neill 
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a composite  of  a fungus  and  an  alga,  connected  to  and  benefitting 
each  other.  The  alga  provides  food  by  means  of  photosynthesis 
and  the  fungus  provides  a structure  within  which  they  both  live 
attached  to  the  tree. 

That’s  symbiosis,  that’s  living  together.  Is  it  far-fetched  to  call 
it  love? 

AT  A CONFERENCE  IN  1967  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 
(three  years  before  the  creation  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency),  amid  much  discussion  of  the  “greenhouse  effect”  there 
was  talk  of  the  human  tendency  to  act  destructively  toward  the 
environment  and  how  this  might  be  turned  around.  Someone  said, 
“Maybe  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  love  the  planet,  the  oceans,  the 
forests.”  Not  everyone  was  comfortable  with  the  word  "love,”  and 
somebody  asked  Gregory  Bateson,  anthropologist,  social  scientist, 
semiotician,  and  my  father,  how  he  would  define  it.  His  answer  was 
not  warm  and  fuzzy:  “You  might  say  that  'I  love  X’  could  be  spelled 
out  as  ‘I  regard  myself  as  a system,  whatever  that  might  mean,  and 
I accept  with  positive  valuation  the  fact  that  1 am  one,  preferring  to 
be  one  rather  than  fall  to  pieces  and  die.  And  1 regard  the  person 
whom  I love  as  systemic,  and  I regard  my  system  and  his  or  her 
system  as  together  constituting  a larger  system  with  some  degree 
of  conformability  within  itself.’” 

No  hearts  and  flowers?  It’s  an  interesting  statement  to  me  in 
two  ways.  First  of  all,  it  is  a way  of  saying  “Tove  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.”  It  says,  1 recognize  a similarity,  a vulnerability  that  I have 
and  that  you  have,  and  the  way  I treat  you  arises  out  of  what  I know 
about  myself.  That’s  a definition  of  empathy. 

I have  always  wondered  why  it  is  we  are  supposed  to  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves.  Doesn’t  that  turn  us  back  toward  looking  at 
ourselves?  Or  is  this  a fundamental  truth  about  what  we  have  to  do 
in  order  to  love?  The  capacity  to  love  depends  on  self-knowledge 
and  mutual  recognition.  It  is  not  merely  focused  on  the  other. 

The  second  aspect  that  has  always  fascinated  me  about  my 


father’s  definition  is  the  notion  that  my  system  and  that  of  another 
can  together  constitute  a larger  system,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
formability within,  so  that  the  community  has  value  as  well  as  the 
individual.  When  people  marry,  we  say  they  become  one.  When 
a group  of  people  founds  a university,  the  university  becomes  a 
system,  a living  thing.  Not  only  biological  organisms  are  composed 
of  different  organs  cooperating  and  interacting  and  balancing 
one  another  out,  but  communities,  families,  households,  political 
parties,  nations,  churches.  St.  Paul  described  the  Church  as  like  a 
body.  He  was  describing  a community,  a living  system  marked  by 
interdependence,  communication  among  its  parts,  and  a capacity 
to  self-correct  analogous  to  that  of  a single  organism. 

Like  individuals,  communities  can  have  intrinsic  value.  Like 
individuals,  environmental  and  social  systems  can  die.  The  wash- 
off  of  fertilizer  into  a lake  can  create  algal  blooms  that  deplete  the 
oxygen  in  the  water,  and  when  the  fish  and  many  other  organisms 
perish,  we  say  the  lake  has  died,  as  Lake  Erie  almost  did  in  the 
1960s  (only  a huge  effort  rescued  it). 

There’s  an  invitation  in  this  recognition  of  commonality  across 
difference.  The  ancient  Greeks  believed  that  every  tree  was  inhab- 
ited by  a female  spirit  called  a dryad,  and  every  stream  was  inhab- 
ited by  a different  kind  of  spirit,  a naiad,  also  female.  We’ve  stopped 
believing  in  dryads  and  naiads,  and  we  have  to  do  something  more 
difficult.  Instead  of  looking  at  a tree  and  seeing  an  elegant  spirit, 
we  have  to  look  at  a tree  and  say,  “The  tree  is  like  me.”  This  raises  a 
question,  a good  one  to  end  with:  What  can  we  love?  ■ 

Cultural  anthropologist  Mary  Catherine  Bateson  is  a visiting  scholar  at 
Boston  College's  Center  on  Aging  and  Work  and  a professor  emerita 
at  George  Mason  University.  Among  her  books  are  Composing  a Life 
(1989)  and  Composing  a Further  Life:  The  Age  of  Active  Wisdom  (2010). 
Her  essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  from  the  sixth  and  final  talk  she  gave 
in  a series  sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Liberal  Arts  at  Boston  College 
in  autumn  2011  on  the  subject  "Love  Across  Difference."  She  is  at  work 
on  a book  of  the  same  title. 


THE  ASK 

An  interview  with  Kerry  Cronin 

Teaching  students  the  lost  (and  mourned)  art  of  dating 


Kerry  cronin  is  a doctoral  candidate  in  philos- 
ophy,  a fellow  at  the  Center  for  Student  Formation,  and 
associate  director  of  the  Lonergan  Center,  which  is  Boston 
College’s  resource  for  studying  the  works  and  influences  of  the 
20th  century  philosopher  Bernard  Lonergan,  SJ.  Since  April  2004, 
when  she  led  a panel  discussion  on  campus  titled  “Take  Back  the 
Date,”  Cronin  has  emerged  as  a relationships  guru  of  sorts,  speak- 
ing to  packed  student  audiences  on  such  topics  as  "The  Imperfect 


Art  of  Dating,”  "Dating  101,”  and  “Sex  and  the  Single  Student.” 
She  has  also  taken  her  message  off  campus,  delivering  talks  at 
Fairfield  and  Case  Western  universities,  among  other  schools.  The 
title  of  a talk  she  gave  in  February  2011  at  Boston  College  sum- 
marizes her  direct  approach:  “10  Reasons  Why  Y ou’re  Not  Dating 
and  What  to  Do  About  It.”  Cronin  recently  sat  for  an  interview 
with  Amy  Frykholm  that  became  the  cover  story  of  the  January  25 
issue  of  Christian  Century  magazine.  Their  conversation  follows. 
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How  did  the  dating  scene,  or  lack  thereof,  come  into  your  field  of 
vision? 

I stumbled  into  it  through  conversations  with  students.  About 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I moderated  a student  panel  on  faith,  and 
after  the  event  the  students  and  I talked  about  graduation  and  jobs 
and  what  they  liked  or  didn’t  like  about  Boston  College.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  evening,  I asked  about  relationships.  Were  they  see- 
ing anyone?  Did  they  feel  like  they  had  to  break  up  before  gradu- 
ation or  were  they  planning  to  date  long  distance?  They  looked  at 
me  as  if  I had  been  speaking  Greek. 

All  these  students  were  bright,  intelligent  and  extroverted. 
These  were  not  kids  with  no  game.  In  another  era,  they  would 
have  been  actively  dating,  but  all  of  them  reported  that  they  had 
not  dated  at  all  while  at  college.  Several  of  them  had  never  dated. 

I pressed  them  on  the  matter,  and  we  started  talking  about  the 
hookup  culture.  The  more  we  talked  about  it,  the  more  I detected 
both  wistfulness  and  anxiety  among  the  students  over  the  thought 
of  graduating  without  having  developed  the  basic  social  courage  to 
go  on  a date. 

When  you  describe  dating,  you  focus  on  relationships  and  downplay 
the  issue  of  sex. 

That’s  intentional.  When  my  faculty  friends  and  1 first  decided  to 
give  a talk  on  dating  and  relationships,  we  met  for  weeks  ahead  of 
time,  trying  to  anticipate  all  the  controversial  questions  that  might 
come  up.  We  thought,  “They  are  going  to  ask  us  when  they  should 
have  sex.”  When  the  Q&A  period  started,  we  were  on  pins  and 
needles  expecting  difficult  questions  that  might  be  pointed  and 
controversial. 

The  questions  we  got  were  not  of  that  kind  at  all.  I’ll  never  for- 
get the  girl  who  stood  up  and  asked,  “How  would  you  ask  someone 
out  on  a date?”  I started  to  answer  abstractly  and  philosophically. 
Holding  a notebook,  she  stopped  me  and  said,  “No — what  are  the 
words?” 

Another  woman  stood  up  and  said,  “You  talk  about  sending  sig- 
nals, and  1 think  I am  sending  signals  all  the  time,  but  I have  no  idea 
if  anyone  can  read  them.”  Ayoung  man  from  across  the  auditorium 
said  loudly,  “We  can’t  read  them.”  It  was  a fun  exchange  in  which 
students  were  speaking  to  each  other  about  very  practical  things. 

We  know  the  statistics:  Students  on  college  campuses  are  hav- 
ing sex.  Some  need  help  with  decisions  about  that  and  some  don’t. 
But  a larger  majority  needs  help  on  basic  social  cues — which  the 
culture  doesn’t  give  them. 

The  word  normative  is  tricky,  but  students  could  use  some 
scripts  that  can  help  them  get  through  a fundamental  life  challenge: 
How  do  you  tell  someone  you  are  interested  in  them  without  first 
getting  sloppy  drunk? 

So  your  dating  talk  is  less  about  sex  and  more  about  courage? 

Absolutely.  Students  will  ask  for  an  appointment  and  wait  weeks 
to  talk  to  me.  They  want  to  know:  “Is  it  OK  to  ask  out  someone  I 
have  been  friends  with  for  a long  time?”  “If  I ask  this  person  out, 
will  he  know  that  1 have  never  kissed  anybody  before?”  The  ques- 


tions are  about  courage,  about  making  yourself  vulnerable,  about 
risky  acts  of  relationship.  They  have  very  little  to  do  with  sexual 
decision-making. 

What  is  the  appeal  of  the  hookup  culture? 

First,  we  should  note  that  the  hookup  culture  is  not  necessarily 
about  intercourse.  Some  students  in  that  culture  do  have  sex,  but 
the  majority  do  not.  They  are  involved  in  a lot  of  making  out.  They 
don’t  see  themselves  necessarily  as  making  sexual  decisions. 

At  a basic  level,  the  hookup  culture  scratches  a biological  itch. 
Students  are  building  their  sexual  skill  sets  or  trying  to  find  out 
where  they  belong.  They  are  trying  out  and  testing  their  social 
powers.  And  some  who  are  looking  for  relationships  think  that 
hooking  up  is  how  to  get  started. 

Basically,  the  hookup  culture  is  a shortcut  to  fitting  in  socially, 
to  having  social  status.  If  you  want  to  have  a story  to  tell  at  weekend 
brunch,  where  the  stories  are  about  who  hooked  up  with  whom, 
then  hooking  up  is  a way  to  do  that.  And  feeling  a part  of  some- 
thing is  an  incredibly  important  part  of  college  life. 

By  and  large,  students  are  not  hooking  up  over  the  long  term. 
Studies  bear  this  out:  Students  step  in  and  out  of  the  hookup  scene. 
That  scene  is  different  for  freshmen  compared  to  seniors,  for  first- 
year  women  compared  to  first-year  men,  for  first-semester  sopho- 
mores compared  to  second-semester  sophomores,  many  of  whom 
are  planning  to  go  abroad  for  their  junior  year. 

The  ebb  and  flow  into  the  hookup  scene  is  motivated  largely  by 
a desire  for  a connection,  but  it  is  a desire  that  is  hampered  by  a lack 
of  courage.  The  difficult  thing  is  having  the  simple  courage  to  ask 
somebody  if  he  or  she  would  want  to  sit  down  for  an  hour  and  talk. 

How  did  you  start  assigning  dates  as  part  of a classroom  assignment? 

After  I started  giving  talks  on  dating,  I was  working  with  seniors  in 
a one-credit  class  [Vertices],  The  first  semester  we  talked  about  all 
kinds  of  things:  money,  affluence,  careers,  social  justice.  I set  aside 
one  week  to  talk  about  relationships.  Of  the  14  seniors  in  the  class, 
only  one  was  dating  someone.  Another  had  previously  dated  some- 
one while  at  college.  The  rest  had  not  dated  at  all.  So  I said,  “OK, 
why  don’t  we  try  this?  It’s  an  assignment.  Go  on  a date  before  the 
end  of  the  semester.”  Though  the  students  got  all  excited  about  it, 
weeks  went  by.  They  talked  and  talked  about  dating,  but  they  never 
did  date.  Only  one  student  was  able  to  complete  the  assignment. 

So  the  next  semester  I said,  “You  cannot  pass  the  class  without 
completing  this  assignment.”  The  students  needed  more  direction, 
and  they  needed  a time  frame.  I gave  them  a written  assignment 
and  a list  of  50  inexpensive  places  around  Boston  to  go  on  a date. 
At  this  point  I started  offering  definitions  of  Level  1,  Level  2,  and 
Level  3 dates.  Students  needed  direction  on  how  to  go  on  a Level 
1 date. 

Why  give  people  such  specific  scripts? 

It  isn’t  because  I think  that  all  first  dates  should  go  a certain  way, 
but  because  the  students  were  so  lost.  They  felt  safer  the  more 
direction  I gave.  When  I said,  somewhat  tongue-in-cheek,  “These 
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Cronin  delivering  her  talk  "10  Reasons  Why  You're  Not  Dating  and  What  to  Do  About  It,"  in  Fenwick  Hall,  February  8,  201 1 


are  the  rules,  this  is  what  you  are  going  to  do,”  they  were  very  task- 
oriented.  If  1 told  them  to  follow  through,  they  would  do  it.  And 
they  loved  the  results. 

Some  of  the  students  said,  “I  am  taking  this  class  because  you 
are  going  to  make  me  go  on  a date.  I can’t  bring  myself  to  do  it  with- 
out the  assignment.”  The  class  members  really  bonded,  because  it 
was  a collective  experience  of  courage  and  because  they  were  doing 
something  countercultural. 

They  would  take  the  assignment  back  to  their  apartments  and 
talk  about  it.  The  topic  spread  like  wildfire.  Students  started  stop- 
ping me  to  talk  about  it.  Some  wrote  to  me  about  it.  Having  stu- 
dents ask  someone  for  a date  by  telling  them  that  it  was  an  assign- 
ment somehow  took  the  edge  off  it.  You  have  to  make  it  light  and 
fun.  Students  are  not  going  to  respond  if  you  come  down  on  them 
in  a judgmental  way. 

What  is  a date? 

Overall,  the  purpose  of  dating  is  to  determine  if  you  want  to  be 
in  a relationship  with  someone.  Dating  at  this  first  level  is  recon- 
naissance work  only.  You  are  trying  to  find  out  if  you  are  really 
interested  in  and  attracted  to  someone.  To  date  someone,  you  have 
to  focus. 

Many  students  say,  “I'd  much  rather  find  out  about  somebody 
in  a group.”  But  a group  has  a dynamic.  Talking  one-on-one  with 


someone  is  a different  animal.  It  is  about  focus:  Your  attention  is 
on  someone  else,  and  you  are  allowing  someone  else’s  attention  to 
be  on  you — that  makes  you  vulnerable. 

At  Boston  College,  there  is  a culture  of  niceness  and  friendli- 
ness. The  students  are  good  at  easy,  open-ended,  loose  social  struc- 
tures. However,  at  night,  you  can  drink  and  set  aside  that  niceness 
and  be  aggressive  in  your  assessment  of  someone’s  looks  or  sexual 
appeal.  You  can  do  things  that  your  daytime  self  would  never  do. 
There  is  a disconnect  between  daytime  and  nighttime  cultures. 

That  is  why  the  kind  of  dating  I am  talking  about  is  alcohol-free. 
What  the  students  use  alcohol  for  does  not  lend  itself  to  knowing 
who  someone  is.  A date  means  that  for  at  least  one  hour,  I am  going 
to  focus  on  you.  I am  wondering  if  I am  interested  in  you  romanti- 
cally and  sexually. 

How  is  this  kind  of  dating  different  from  or  similar  to  a previous 
generation’s  view  of  dating? 

In  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century,  the  script  for  dating  was 
very  concrete  and  somewhat  rigid.  I think  there  is  a lot  to  criticize 
about  it  but  also  a lot  to  retrieve  from  it.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
dismiss  it,  and  it  would  be  silly  to  try  to  live  in  that  time  and  not 
in  our  own. 

At  its  worst,  any  social  script  can  be  oppressive  and  overly  rigid. 
But,  at  its  best,  a social  norm  tells  you  what  to  expect.  For  example, 
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when  you  go  on  a Level  1 date,  you  don’t  have  to  spend  six  hours 
and  tell  the  person  everything  about  yourself.  You  should  be  able 
to  expect  that  you  are  not  going  to  have  to  answer  the  question  of 
whether  you  want  to  have  sex.  Instead,  you  will  ask,  say,  how  many 
siblings  do  they  have  and  where  did  they  grow  up.  If  the  script  is 
an  appropriate  one,  you  will  feel  comfortable  and  feel  that  you 
can  reveal  the  right  amount  about  yourself.  You  will  know  not  to 
discuss  all  your  past  failed  relationships. 

If  we  can  retrieve  from  the  old  dating  script  a set  of  low-level 
expectations — for  example,  that  it  is  OK  to  wonder  about  whether 
you  would  like  to  pursue  something  more  with  a person — that 
would  be  great.  Some  might  think  that  this  sounds  overly  program- 
matic, but  the  reason  is  because  the  script  can  ultimately  give  you 
more  freedom. 

I also  tell  students  that  with  Level  1 dating,  you  get  only  three 
tries.  If  you  are  not  interested  in  pursuing  a relationship  with 
someone,  you  need  to  find  ways  of  letting  it  be  known  that  you  are 
not  rejecting  that  individual  as  a person  but  just  making  an  honest 
assessment  of  your  feelings.  I try  to  offer  a way  out  of  the  intensity. 
Students  tend  to  think  that  traditional  dating  is  so  serious.  “Our 
parents  and  grandparents  did  that  and  got  married  when  they  were 
20.”  Today’s  students  don’t  want  to  get  married  at  20. 

One  of  the  things  that  really  needs  to  change  is  that  women 
need  to  be  willing  to  ask  men  out.  Lots  of  heterosexual  students  I 
talk  to — especially  women — say,  “Oh  no,  I really  believe  that  men 
should  ask  women  out.”  I say  to  them,  "That’s  total  bull.  You  are  a 
feminist  in  every  respect  except  this  one?”  Both  men  and  women 
need  to  be  courageous.  If  you  ask  someone  out,  you  should  pay 
the  expenses.  It  is  a way  of  showing  care  and  concern.  That  does 
not  have  to  involve  men  showing  some  weird  male  dominance  by 
footing  the  bill.  It  is  about  being  human  and  taking  responsibility 
for  having  asked. 

Besides  lack  of  courage,  why  do  college  students  not  date? 

Both  men  and  women  are  on  serious  career  tracks.  They  have  a 
certain  level  of  affluence  that  they  have  attained  or  that  they  want 
and  are  very  anxious  about.  They  feel  the  need  to  spend  their  young 
adulthood  getting  the  beginnings  of  that  affluent  life  in  place.  They 
are  hearing  that  it  requires  a career  push  and  that  relationships  are 
distracting.  They  are  not  planning  to  get  married  until  their  mid-to- 
late  twenties  when  their  careers  are  under  way.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  their  own  parents  met  in  college  and  got  married  after  college, 
and  they  are  worried  that  they  won’t  know  how  to  meet  someone 
by  the  time  they  hope  to  have  such  a relationship. 

One  of  the  stipulations  that  you  put  on  this  first  date  is  that  the  stu- 
dents are  not  allowed  to  use  texting  to  ask.  Why  is  that? 

I tell  students  that  texting  is  the  hookup  of  communication. 
Students  will  say  that  they  love  texting  because  they  are  constantly 
in  touch.  But  I find  that  it  keeps  them  also  constantly  confused 
because  in  texting  you  can’t  hear  the  tone  of  someone’s  voice. 
Texting  has  a lot  of  tacit  rules.  If  someone  sends  you  a very  short 
text,  you  are  supposed  to  reply  only  with  the  same  number  of  char- 
acters. You  have  to  wait  a certain  amount  of  time  before  replying. 


It  keeps  you  guessing.  It  is  not  a great  form  of  communication  for 
what  dating  is  about — which  is  communicating.  Dating  requires 
incarnate  meanings — like  seeing  someone’s  face  when  you  ask  that 
person  out.  In  most  cases,  you  see  their  delight,  and  that  will  boost 
your  courage.  ■ 

Amy  Frykholm  is  a special  correspondent  for  Christian  Century 
magazine.  Her  article,  originally  titled  “Courage  to  Date”  (©2012  by 
Christian  Century),  is  reprinted  by  permission. 


Kerry  Cronin's  talk  "The  Imperfect  Art  of  Dating”  and  her  Verti- 
ces assignment  may  be  viewed  via  Full  Story,  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


The  Wonders  of  Alexandria 

by  Billy  Collins 

It  was  a Saturday  morning  in  June 

and  I had  walked  to  the  local  farmers'  market 

where  I stood  among  the  crates  of  fruits  and  vegetables 

as  couples  wandered  along  with  their  dogs  on  leashes. 

What  followed  would  have  no  bearing 
on  the  future  of  America— 
the  ships  waiting  outside  her  harbors, 
airplanes  passing  through  her  grey  clouds  — 

but  at  one  point  I picked  up  a tomato 
and  raised  it  red  in  the  sunlight, 
which  was  muted  by  a translucent  awning, 
and  I beheld  it  like  a little  bust  of  Aristotle. 

And  that  was  the  very  moment 
when  everything  in  the  world  fled  over  the  hills 
into  a valley  I could  not  even  imagine, 
leaving  me  alone  with  the  young  tomato, 

which  appeared  to  be  about  12  or  13 

in  tomato  years,  the  same  age  I would  have  been 

when  a teacher  in  a black  habit 

pointed  out  to  my  class  the  wonders  of  Alexandria. 

U.S.  Poet  Laureate  from  2001  to  2003,  Billy  Collins  is  a Dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  English  at  Lehman  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York.  His  eight  collections  of  poetry  include 
The  Trouble  with  Poetry  and  Other  Poems  (2005),  Ballistics 
(2008),  and  Horoscopes  for  the  Dead  (2011).  On  March  1,  he 
delivers  a Lowell  Humanities  Lecture  in  Gasson  100. 
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FOUND  IN  TRANSLATION 

By  William  Bole 

Aristotle's  words 


For  nearly  two  decades,  Robert  C.  Bartlett,  Boston  College’s 
Behrakis  Professor  of  Hellenic  Political  Studies,  taught 
Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics  using  English  translations  he  con- 
sidered inadequate.  They  belonged,  he  says,  to  a tradition  of  grace- 
ful though  imprecise  rendition,  an  approach  dating  to  the  19th 
century,  when  many  readers  of  Aristotle  were  proficient  in  ancient 
languages  and  could  refer  to  the  original  text.  With  few  people 
reading  Greek  today,  Bartlett  maintains,  “you  need  to  have  the 
most  faithful  version  you  can  get.” 

Last  fall,  Bartlett  assigned  his  students  an  edition  of  the  classic 
more  to  his  liking — one  that  he  produced  with  Susan  D.  Collins, 
associate  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Houston. 

The  two  had  studied  for  their  doc- 
torates in  political  science  at  Boston 
College  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s.  Nearly  a decade  ago,  they  be- 
gan discussing  a fresh  translation  of 
Aristotle’s  foundational  text — writ- 
ten in  350  B.C.E.  and  dedicated  to 
the  philosopher’s  son,  Nicomachus — 
which  is  often  referred  to  sim- 
ply as  “the  Ethics.”  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press  published  their 
Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics:  A New 
Translation  in  339  pages  last  June. 

According  to  Bartlett,  the  work  is 
part  of  a larger  “revival  of  interest” 
in  literal  precision  among  classi- 
cists, a direction  whose  practicality 
is  borne  out  by  the  work  of  at  least 
one  illustrious  forebear.  “Thomas 
Aquinas  couldn’t  read  Greek,”  says 
Bartlett.  "But  he  was  able  to  become 
a supreme  interpreter  of  the  Ethics 
because  the  [Latin]  translation  he 
used  was  so  literal." 

In  the  New  Translation,  Bartlett 
points  to  the  example  of  the  Greek  word  eudaimonia,  which  is  com- 
monly rendered  as  “happiness”  and  which  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics 
after  him  place  at  the  center  of  a well-lived  (i.e.,  virtuous)  life. 
Some  translators  of  the  Ethics  have  decoded  the  word  as  “human 
flourishing”  or  “wellbeing.”  For  the  sake  of  literalness,  Bartlett  and 
Collins  adhere  to  the  more  neutral  "happiness,”  leaving  the  reader 
to  plumb  its  varied  meanings. 

Their  translation  also  restores  comments  by  Aristotle  typically 
scrubbed  by  other  interpreters.  For  instance,  in  Book  Five,  which 


focuses  on  justice,  Aristotle  says  cryptically  and  without  explana- 
tion: “What  the  law  does  not  command,  it  forbids.”  An  earlier 
Penguin  Classics  edition  purged  this  sentence  entirely  and  inserted 
in  its  place  a footnote:  “The  standard  text,  however  interpreted,  is 
hardly  convincing.”  Bartlett  acknowledges  that  Aristotle  indeed 
makes  “a  strange  statement”  here,  but  he  and  Collins  have  retained 
it  because,  reflecting  the  ancient  Greek  ethos,  it  was  meant  to  con- 
vey a sense  of  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

The  research  tools  Bartlett  and  Collins  employed  were  fairly 
straightforward.  These  included  several  editions  of  the  Greek 
text  and  English  translations  reaching  back  to  1831,  along  with 

commentaries  and  philological  stud- 
ies from  the  past  hundred  years  that 
probe  Aristotle’s  literary  structure 
and  historical  context. 

COMMENDING  THE  NEW  TRANS- 
lation  in  the  July  1 New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  political  philosopher 
Harry  V.  Jaffa  pointed  to  various 
"helpful  aids”  inserted  by  Bartlett 
and  Collins  in  their  volume,  saying: 
“Together  these  bring  the  original 
text  within  the  compass  of  every 
intelligent  reader.”  Among  those 
aids  are  a concluding  65-page  com- 
mentary, rated  “brilliant  and  highly 
readable”  by  Jaffa,  and  a glossary  of 
key  Greek  terms.  A chart  details  1 1 
moral  virtues  identified  by  Aristotle, 
together  with  the  two  vices  associ- 
ated with  each.  (In  Aristotle’s  moral 
philosophy,  every  virtue  has  not  one 
but  two  opposites.  For  example,  the 
opposites  of  courage  are  cowardice 
and  recklessness,  courage  being  the 
virtue  that  lies  between  them.) 

In  what  is,  in  all,  a 10-book  trea- 
tise ranging  over  themes  such  as  pleasure,  ambition,  and  liberal- 
ity, the  one  topic  that  occupies  more  than  a single  book  of  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics  is  friendship.  Bartlett  says  it  is  also  the  theme 
that  most  engages  his  students.  Musing  on  the  vast  numbers 
of  friendships  claimed  through  Facebook  and  other  social  net- 
works, he  observes,  “Aristotle  would  say  they  can’t  all  be  friends.” 
According  to  the  ancient  philosopher,  friends  journey  through  life 
together:  Without  them,  “no  one  would  wish  to  live,  even  if  he  pos- 
sessed all  other  goods.” 
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Hall:  "working  against  the  heat  and  gravity" 


Breathtaking 

By  Brian  Eule 

Glass-blower  Michael  Hall  '97 


In  a corner  of  international  glass  sculptor 
Nikolas  Weinstein’s  studio  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Michael  Hall  slides  a four-foot  steel 
blowpipe  into  a 2,100-degree  Fahrenheit 
furnace  containing  molten  glass.  Turning 
the  rod  as  one  would  to  spoon  honey 
from  a jar,  he  gathers  a four-ounce  lump 
of  bright  orange  glass  on  the  rod’s  end. 

In  the  30  or  so  seconds  before  the  glass 
cools,  he  begins  to  shape  it.  He  rolls  the 
pipe  back  and  forth  on  a steel  bench, 
manipulating  the  solidifying  form  with 
simple  wooden  paddles,  metal  shears, 
tweezers,  and  tongs,  delivering  occasional 
puffs  through  the  pipe  to  insert  air  pockets 
or  bubbles.  “You’re  working  against  the 
heat  and  gravity,”  Hall  says.  "The  move- 
ments are  pretty  fast.” 

Hall  is  the  studio’s  lead  glassblower, 
or  gaffer,  and  shop  manager,  involved  in 
handcrafting  commissioned  works,  from 
the  sinuous  255-foot-long  glass  “fabric” 
swirling  above  a Shanghai  hotel  lobby 
(an  amalgam  of  thousands  of  slender, 
precisely  shaped  tubes)  to  the  tiny  heart 
once  ordered  for  a dog’s  collar.  Pieces 
he  has  worked  on  hang  in  Tokyo,  Berlin, 
Beijing,  and  major  U.  S.  cities,  including 
San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  Boston 
(where  a chandelier  hangs  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Fairmont  Battery  Wharf  hotel). 


Chandeliers  are  a specialty  of  the 
studio,  and  Hall  is  involved  in  produc- 
ing about  six  a year,  stretching,  bending, 
reheating,  and  coloring  the  distinctive 
elements.  Typically  three  to  five  feet  long 
and  half  as  wide,  the  chandeliers  take 
four  weeks  to  complete  and  can  sell  for 
upwards  of  $70,000.  Composed  of  dozens 
of  glass  parts  suspended  by  thin  cables, 
they  appear  to  float  like  clouds. 

From  an  early  age,  Hall  liked  to  visit 
the  factory  of  glassblower  Simon  Pearce 
near  his  family’s  summer  home  in 
Quechee,  Vermont.  “It  was  hot,  it  [had] 
danger.  It  was  perfect  for  a seven-year- 
old,”  he  recalls.  After  graduating  from 
Boston  College  with  a major  in  art  his- 
tory, he  became  an  apprentice  at  Simon 
Pearce,  making  vases  and  stemware.  In 
2000,  he  followed  his  girlfriend  (now 
wife)  to  California,  and  took  a job  at  the 
Zellique  art  glass  studio  as  a starter — “the 
bottom  rung,”  he  says — loading  the  fur- 
nace and  setting  up  equipment.  He  joined 
the  Weinstein  Studio  in  that  same  role 
in  2002,  learning  the  varied  facets  of  the 
business,  from  the  art  of  budget  conversa- 
tions with  clients  to  the  craft  of  “fold[ing] 
newspaper  for  use  as  a tool.” 

Brian  Eule  is  a California-based  writer. 
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1 5OTH  ANNIVERSARY  CAMPAIGN 


A Boston  College  education  expands  horizons  and  broad- 
ens dreams.  It  also  offers  opportunities  for  reflection. 

The  48  Hours  retreat  program  encourages  freshmen  to 
explore  the  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  resources  of 
the  Heights — and  discover  more  about  themselves  and 
their  talents  in  the  process. 

Help  make  possible  these  formative  experiences  for 
our  students.  Support  the  Light  the  World  campaign  today. 


FORMATIVE 

EXPERIENCES 


LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  STUDENT  FORMATION  AT 
BOSTON  COLLEGE  IN  THIS  ISSUE’S  LIGHT  THE  WORLD 
CAMPAIGN  SECTION  OR  AT  WWW.BC.EDU/LTW. 


above:  At  a 48  Hours  retreat  on  February  3-5  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Avila  Stahlman  ’12  (top  center,  with  white  binder)  and  Scott  Jean  ’14  (to  her  left,  wearing  hat)  lead  a breakout 
discussion  group.  The  first-year  students  are  (clockwise  from  top  left)  Will  Flautt,  Angel  Egelandsdal,  Julia  Cavaliere,  John  Beyer,  Katherine  Corrigan,  Jeanie  Lee,  Erin  Burke,  and  Rachel 
Zacchea;  also  Taylor  Massey,  Zander  Weiss,  George  Jiranek,  Laura  Simko,  and  Sean  Bloomstine.  Photograph  by  Caitlin  Cunningham 


